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ABSTRACT 


In May of 1616 Robert Carr, a fallen favorite of 
kang damesaar Wasi hound:.guiltys ofa procuninguther murder: of 
Sir Thomas Overbury . Much has been written about the 
personalities, plots, witchcraft, and poison involved in 
this deed. The interest that this dramatic case has 
received is responsible for keeping other aspects of 
Cali smcareer, in ObSCUrIty.. This ts unfortunate, for 
Carr's time at court needs no murder to make it important. 
In relatively little time, and for relatively little 
reason, he became the most powerful and expensive subject 
Ofuthne King. Lt ‘is: Robert.Carr*s achievement) usage:,..and 


losis CL power that. form. the basis of thissstudy:. 
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NOTE ON STYLE 


In giving dates, the Julian calendar has been used, 
with the year beginning at 1 January. In quotations, the 


original spelling has been maintained. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
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Robert carr! had one of the most spectacular caneers 
in seventeenth-century Britain. With the exception of the 
Duke of Buckingham, “ Carr was the most rewarded member of 
Wames: Ts English, court... During: the. years: from 1611 until 
1615 this young favorite received more direct and indirect 
power, positions. honors, cash, and land than any other 
courtier. James went so far as to share control over 
government with Carr. One would think that such a stellar 
career would be the subject of countless books and an endless 
line of theses; however, this has not happened. No books or 
theses have surfaced and only one small, unsatisfactory 
article directly tackles the man. This work, P. R. Seddon's 
mRove me Carm~Earl: .of Somerset""> should have been titled 
"Robert: -Carn .and.Court Factions..." While looking at. Carr 
from the perspective of factions is valuable, factions did 
not bring him to the stage, keep him there, nor sweep him 
Off 4 «Almost -one. half.of this, article 1s) devoted, toa 
discussion of the Secretaryship and yet there is no 
discussion of Carr's wealth, and often his positions and 
honors ee not included or they are casually mentioned. 

Seddonisi articlevapart, }Robernt »Garmyis.mentioned) in 
passing in almost all general political studies of the 
period. However, he is almost always cursorily dismissed 
as the scandal-ridden recipient of James's reckless gifts 


to the unworthy. It is more important to go beyond this 
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one dimensional picture into an investigation of his power, 
positions, and impact. More detailed surveys, such as the 
sections (on Carrrini Dei th Wildson"s? King James! VI ‘and ey and 
oa eRimkGardi ner!’ s: History ‘of England, > provide conclusions 
about James and do not pretend to be investigations of Carr. 
Works such as G. Akrigg's Jacobean Pageant, ° which have Carr 
in sharper focus, are often anecdotal and of light weight. 
Monographs such as M. Prestwich's Cranfield, ’ L. Stone's 
CyuLs.s: ofthe Aristocracy,° and <D.--H. > WililsonYse=Privy 
Councillors,” however, are valuable because of their attention 
to detail. The books about Overbury's murder, including A. 
Amos's The Great Oyer of Poisoning, t? Ea be= Compte seine 
Notorious Lady Essex, t and B. White's Cast of Ravens? are 
aimed at a general readership. They are narrow in scope and 
character assessment. 

Among the reasons Carr remains in partial obscurity 
is the lack of records. Much that passed between favorite 
and King was oral), Secret, and unrecorded... Students of Carr 
have gravitated to where the records lie, in the two great 
scandals associated with his name. The first of these was 
the: divorce’ of his’ paramour, Frances: Howard “Ihe: second grear 
scandal involved the murder of his former friend, Sir 
Thomas Overbury. Contemporary sources include collections 
@f letters, especially those: found in» the historical; vanu— 


; 14 
scripts Commission? and such as- those of Francis, Bacon and 


John epanbecieain. The few SULViving: important letters: orf 
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Robert Carr that are printed are to be found in such volumes 


as the Egerton Papers ,t® Cabala,?’ and Archaeologia.+® The 


bedrock of Jacobean studies such as the Venetian and Domestic 


volumes of the Calendar of State Papers!” and Acts of the 


Privy Counci1“? provide some of the richest veins of 
information. Contemporary tracts, such as Arthur Wilson's¢+ 


are also fruitful sources despite their bias. 
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JAMES I AND FAVORITES 
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JAMES AS AN UNSUCCESSFUL RULER 
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Until the second half of the present century, almost 
all authors who have analyzed the reign of James I have 
Categorazed= vtras very unsuccessful: “Untily recently, he 
was almost always seen as an unsavory~ pedant who tended to 
lecture*Parliament and his religious “opponents,"™ the 
reformed churchmen, and a narrow author whose useless politi- 
Gal® atid religious.works* are: full: of strange conceits’.) “James 
was also seen as a foreigner who did not understand English 
society and government. He was seen as too much a 
believer in his divine right at the expense of his subjects' 
rights. He was often criticized as a dupe of Spanish designs 
who worked against reformed religion at home as well as being 
opposed to such "natural allies" of his country as the Dutch. 
Most often the king was seen as negligent, a man obsessed 
with the hunt but bored with the work of kingship. James 
will always be known as an embarrassingly extravagant 
monarch who often lacked wisdom in the choice of his 
councilors and fereimeaee see 

Contemporary sources have provided the basis for the 
above views. Very often, however, these histories, memoirs, 
and tracts are no more than polemics which were written for 
seuroiuctit ication, for revenge, -or in) rerutCation of earlier 
writings. Sir Anthony Weldon, who was probably dismissed 
from royal service for writing a libel against the Scots, 
wrote perhaps the most important of these observations. 


Arthur Wilson, a servant of the Earl of Essex, and the 
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writer of an important anti-Stuart tract has also had his 
work widely useduac This sampling can be added to by the 
writings of such authors as Francis Osborne, the 
parliamentarian and intimate of the Pembrokes, *° the 
antiquarian and "patriot" Sir Simonds D' Ewes. -! and Sir 
Edward Peyton, the "patriot" and parliamentarian whose 
prejudice is apparent from the title chosen for his book, 
The Divine Catastrophe of the Kingly Family of the House of 
Stuarts.*° 

Researchers, upto. and including our time, -have 
realized that these works are tainted and untrustworthy but 
their analyses and anecdotes continue to be usedace In 
addition to these errors of commission, there is also a 
pronounced error of omission. Books written in reply to the 
anti-Stuart works such as Sir William Sanderson's refutation 
of Weldon?? or ‘Bishop’ Goodman's The Court of James eager 
have created rather less impression on the histories of the 
period. 

Thisfhistoriographicak preturethas started, to: change: 
as our knowledge widens and deepens, the damnation of James 
has become less virulent. The governing and erroneous 
assumption behind almost all histories of the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century has been that it was a vital 


stretch of the 'High Road' which led to the Eng kish«Crv il 


War, and to use Trevelyan's phrase the road took an 
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assumption is best exposed by G. R. Elton, who wrote: 

What these views have in common is 

a sense; ofheinevitability..° No one wild 

deny that in the society, economy, 

Church and government of England there 

were strains (as there always are), 

evenerealy contlicts, of interest) and 

Opinion. The question is whether they 

had to- lead: to'’such results. The 

mistake is one of logic: to suppose 

that because the civil war happened 

therefore it was bound to happen. 3. 
It seems natural that monographic studies should be the 
first to benefit from the sloughing off of the old frame- 
work. The explosion of myths such as James's acting in 
accordance with his strange notions of divine right. his 
subjugation to Spanish design,*> his supposed antipathy to 
the reformed churchmen, >° orihis lattemptsiyto: rudesby 
prerogative,~/ is dealt with in contributions to various 
journals and in a very good compilation volume, The Reign 
of James VI and te Christopher Hill's’ revised Century’ ‘of 
Revolution” and Conrad Russell's previously mentioned The 
Crisis: of Parl raments are just, twov illustrations: of 7theznew 
perspective of general works in the field. 

Undoubtedly, one stimulus in recent years has been 
the work of historians of Scotland, which has created an 
appreciation that James VI was an outstanding sovereign of 
that country. However, historians of England, who have 


digested the import of these findings, cannot be accused of 


rushing to extremes of adulation. Professor Kenyon pays due 
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attention to the clever and perceptive aspects of James's 
character and acknowledges his patience in the face of almost 
intolerable political non-cooperation. This in no way erases 
the evidence that this king was often shallow, generally 
lazy, and in many ways thoroughly incompetent. ~° To some 
extent, it would seem, it is not our knowledge of James 
himself but our appreciation of the issues which has changed. 
Certainly, historians no longer indulge in a simplistic 
adherence to such labels as absolute, prerogative, or puritan. 
Most recent monographs and surveys agree with the 
older studies in amore important area, that of James's 
judgment. His financial short-sightedness and his over- 
reliance: on’ his’ favorite: councillors, those “parasites, 
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those he ... was ruled by are what historians have 


most, often-blamed tor the. farlure-of) his reign. 
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The term "parasites " in the above quotation, which 
was used by a living historian, shows how much the 
attitude toward favorites has changed. 72 Favoritism as a 
respectable or acceptable practice died in the eighteenth- 
century clash between democracy and monarchy. Monarchists, 
under siege, rejected it because it was neither a constituent 
part of monarchy nor was it unrelated to flagrant abuses. 
Those against hereditary monarchy most certainly rejected 
its handmaiden,favoritism. This rejection by the majority 
Sse nowwathout, its ispil lover? into: thetipractiice: ofeihietony:. 
The negative connotations of this term, "favorite," have 
made its usage almost wholly pejorative, and for many it is 
one of the few non-grey areas of seventeenth-century 
history. Far too often appreciation of these friends of a 
monarch has not graduated much beyond their use as center- 
pieces in such historical romances as the works of Dumas. 

Wher ti gure. of stherfavommte:: ssingledt outy bywatie 
monarch for personal reasons, was a common enough phenomenon 
in late Medieval and Renaissance monarchy. Such a person 
could be "ofsmajor “political importance: or of none at Sate 
Henry VIII, for example, had Charles Brandon, whom he loaded 
with honors and gifts but who rarely carried any weight in 
policy making and perhaps not even in the distribution of 
patronage. Edward VI was too young for such a connection, 
though there was doubtless a momentary fear that his 


disreputable and doomed younger uncle, Tom Seymour, was 
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aspiring to some such place. Mary would have liked to rely 
upon her husband, but during their brief marriage he was 
for too long distinguished by his absence. 

It was always understood that a "personal monarch" 
would have personal friends, that overlapping or parallel 
to official appointments, personal preference would determine 
a sovereign's choice of intimates. Problems arose if but one 
of the latter appeared not merely to dominate but threatened 
to overshadow the inner circle of political advice. [In 
1560, the second year of young Elizabeth's reign, there was 
a brief moment when this possibility arose. Dudley seemed 
to have commandeered the queen's affections, his prime place 
being "looked upon with wary acceptance as a fact of the 


ie Elizabeth restrained herself, however, 


political universe. 
vands-thereafter,,.until, the last years.of her reign, 
endeavored to maintain a broadly-based political structure, 
comprising many factions and nee aeren When, in the course 
of events, domination was achieved by one man, Robert Cecil, 
he certainly. could, not be described: as either a favorite or 
anmeLncimace von thne-queeny,. 


Carr and: Villiers. the, two) great. favorites: of James, 
have no parallel in Tudor nee They were to become 
much more than boon companions, faction heads, and expensive 
Playthings... Carr.,.and later; Villiers, received position 


after position and power upon power. There was much more to 


this than the aggrandizement of an individual; it was a 
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profoundly new approach to government as a whole. This was 
the experiment, called "bedchamber government," whereby 
James would rule as well as reign. Bedchamber government 
was the most radical attempt at royal control since Henry 
VII, with much more success, had followed such a course. 

The king was to be a participant and overseer while Carr and 
Villiers were allowed a role much like the one that 
Salisbury had enjoyed. James felt that his talent and active 
participation, coupled with a lieutenant who had been 
personally chosen, personally tutored, and personally 
directed for years would bring better government and one 
more in keeping with royal wishes. Even so the king, like 
his predecessor, continued to sponsor more than one 
political interest. 7° Sometimes, as between 1618 and 1621, 
this led to rival foreign policies so contradictory that 
foreign diplomats and subsequent historians have reason to 
question the king's competence. In the last resort, however, 
his grasp only faltered: when his«favorite’ allied’ with the 
herr to. thes throne. 

James Stuart raised royal’ favoritism to its highest 
point in the early modern period and he did so in part 
because of personal loneliness. Early in his life as 
sovereign of Scotland, James's person was used as a political 
shuttlecock and this at a time, as he said in a moment of 
self-pity, when he was "without mudder or fadder." Such 


loneliness was not to be dissipated by marriage. The love 
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he imagined for Anne of Denmark, */ 


which neither witchcraft 
nor the North Seas in winter could stop, quickly evaporated. 
With the exception of his daughter Elizabeth, who left for 
the Palatinate in 1613, small solace was to be gained from 
the offspring of his marriage. Henry, the aggressive and 
over-confident elder son, was very quick to set himself up 


as a reversionary interest, 78 


while Charles, the younger son, 
was overly shy and introspective. 

James's interest in favorites may have had less to do 
with his unhappy family life than the much debated but 
insoluble question of the king's sexual preference. James's 
less than subtle displays of affection for his favorites, 
in public, led many of his contemporaries to believe that 
his affairs were physically consummated in private. If 
James was, in fact, homosexual, he was very circumspect since 
no incontrovertible evidence has survived to clarify this 
point. 

However, James cared for the looks of his young 
friends. All favorites were young men when they came to the 
aprent iron ot theiking,.. “Ihesmost amportapt featur evor Carrie 
appeal lay in his beauty. He was described at this time 
bya Thomas, Howard, who, said) Enat) "the ladies) toomare Not 
behind hand in their Seen for ~lp tele Vou gooad 
knight, this fellow is straight-limbed, well-favored, strong- 


49 
shouldered and smooth-faced." 


The position of favorite was, of course, extremely 
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coveted; its enormous power both at the local and central 
levels, the wealth, prestige, and honors involved, made this 
the seventeenth-century equivalent of a lottery win. The 
Countess of Suffolk even sought out young men "who[m] she 
daily curled, and perfumed their breaths"? to present to the 
king. There were literally dozens of young men who felt 
themselves toxwbe rising favorites... Most: of, these were nine-— 
day, wonders, victims of .a king who cast his: net’ wide... In a 
society that was noteworthy for its hierarchical structure, 
it is interesting that three of the four most important, 
Villiers, Carr, and Hay, were of gentry origin while one, 
Philip Herbert, was the younger son of a peer.-t 
Carr's national origin was very much more important 
to his career than his class origin. The ancient hatred 
between the English and the Scots was still very much alive 
in James's reign. The king himself came up against the 
hatred borne by the English for the Scots...“ Incidents such 
aS, a iracé at Croydon,. in, 1612, where. only }by; the narrowest 
of margins was a huge pitched battle between the two groups 
avoided, show how much tension and hatred existed. Fights 
between the Scots and the English also broke out in Bohemia at 
Elizabeth's court in 6 ee The English outdid themselves with 
the Scots when theyrealized that the king had long conceived the 
"perfect union" of the two kingdoms to be the project by 


which his reign should be remembered. This advanced and 


rational project by which, as the king said, "he would be 
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married to one wife instead of two," was to be guided by 
Francis Bacon, partly because the principal advisers of 

James were at the best cool towards the Pde The numbers 
and ferocity of the opposition>> and the slowness in ironing 
out legitimate questions”° gradually ground the project to 

a halt. When the king was sounding Carr out and teaching 

him Latin, Thomas Howard said that "some one should teach 

hime English too; for, as he is a Scottish lad) he hath much 
need of a better language." / Only David Mathew mentions how 
much Carr's: nationality hurt his career.” 

The usual course of James's affairs started with him 
Singling out a young man, making his interest known, and 
schooling. the. potential favorite... The king!s intellectual 
leanings, which were often expressed in a pedantic fashion, 
found an outlet here with people such as Carr and Villiers. 
Beyond this stage and provided he met James's criteria, the 
heights to which a favorite rose were primarily dependant 
on His. ambitions ‘and ability. Carrand Villiers rose 
swiftly in the court and government while James Hay left 


his mark in the acquisition and spending of money and as an 


ambassador. 
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James Hay was the product of a thorough education, 
years spent in France; and a diplomatic, pleasing personality. 
The “King was interested in this cultured young man and 
brought him to England in iWA@eie For a brief time his 
analysis of foreign affairs was vying with Salisbury's as 
the basis of policy.°° Despite such infrequent attempts, 

Hay was to serve a long apprenticeship before he was entrusted 
with a position of importance. Indeed Hay's failure to 


become established as the king's principal intimate may be 


the cause, rather than the consequence, of the fact that he 


was well-liked in all quarters despite his being a Beoea In 
1616, he was sent to France to negotiate a marriage for 
Prince Charles. Two years later, he was in Bohemia mediating 


in the troubles in which the Count Palatine, James's son-in- 


law, had entangled himself with the Habsburgs. Hay quickly 
saw that the catholic powers wanted the English to arbitrate 
the dispute, thus neutralizing a potential enemy. 

Hay's lack of political preferment was matched) by the 
hack@oL court position which).wasonreréed to him. Hayowas 
well-known as a: fashton-plate, a fact which helps to account 
for his appointment: to) the lucrative: post of "Mastership of) the 
Wardrobe.” ‘This: his only court appointment, of note, he 
handled in such a profligate fashion that he had to be 


62 
bought out. Hay spent an average of £42,000 a year as 


63 
Master while the Elizabethan average was under £10,000. 


This enormous discrepancy caused D. H. Willson to dub Hay 
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"the wastrel Master of the wardrobe. "°4 A parallel to such 
spending can be found on his embassies Spread one of which 
cost £26,000, an outrageous figure which led Lawrence Stone 
to comment that "making peace was almost as expensive as 
waging War" > In addition to the above bounty and ready 
cash such).as; the. £10,000 wedding gift’ from the” king, Hay had 
his wealth added™to by grants of crown land, concealed 
lands, fines from recusants, and the export of duty free 
cloth. Twice, Hay took advantage of that great financial 
boon, marriage into a wealthy family. The only glimmer of 
self-reliance in this picture was his investment in four 
trading companies and his directorship of the Virginia 
Company .°° Despite his great financial gains, he lived 
close to the brink of poverty as befits one whose motto was, 
"Spend and God will Bend Hay's lifestyle and proximity 
to English treasure saddled James with the reputation of 
Giving too muchs-tocthe: unworthy wileay.s Career shows mthatva 
favorite did not have to provide valuable service in exchange 
for rich reward. It also shows that favorites were judged 


according to the merit of their individual careers. 
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INTRODUCTION - FOOTNOTES 


DRebert Carr lived@from-c-- 1587-to 1645. 


Z ; 
George Villiers (1592-1628). He was Carr's successor as 
favorite and his career was even more important than 
Carr Sc. 
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(Gondon!*L907)) . 


Guar. V..(AKrigg, Jacobean) Pageant) or the Courtvof King 
James I (Cambridge, Mass., 1962). 
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li ocone,”.ThemwCrysis) of the Aristocracy’,” 1558=-L641l (Oxford, 
9G Se. 


De -H Wiselson=« The Privy: Councillors ini the, House’ of 
Commons, 1604-1629 (New York, 1971). 


A. Amos, The Great Oyer of Poisoning (London, 1846). 
Loe Le Compte, The Notorious Lady Essex (New York, 1969). 


7S White, Cast of Ravens, The Strange Case of Sir Thomas 
Overbury (New York, 1965). 


pee rer teat Manuscripts Commission. Especially important 


are. the Hatfield Portland, ~Downshire, andy Marr and 
Kellie volumes. 


sie: Spedding. ed.) The: Letters and) thes Lifeson Erancis 


Bacon ivy) v7 GLondone 15136 91s 
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oS Collier, ed., The Egerton Papers, A Collection of Public 
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Cabala, Mysteries of State, in Letters of the Great 


Ministers: of (KS amesnandaken-Charles:. Parcnemiry 


_ collected by a Noble Hand (London, 1654). 
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Archaeologia: or Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to 
ATC EQUUCY 2 ox birt axl een ondonue 


19° calendar of State Papers. 
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Ao Wilson, the History of Great: Britain), Being the Lite 
and Reign of James I (London, 1653). 
Smithers suchas D. Ho Willson ‘invhis* King James Viana I, 
dnd. S)\ RR. Gardiner in the: History of sEng lands vappoear 
to have had a personal dislike for James. 


on authors seem to agree on this point. 


ee sir Anthony Weldon, The Court and Character of King James 
CLondonr..1650))% 


ee 1eons HiSLOLY:, 


F. Osborne, Traditionall Memoyres on the Raigne of King 
James I» (London, 1658). 


S. D'Ewes, Autobiography and Correspondence, J. Halliwell 
eq..-, (London? 138 45))* 

ae Edward Peyton, The Divine Catastrophe of the Kingly 
Family of the House of Stuarts (London, 1652). 


2 James's unrealistic hatred of the naked sword is such an 
idea that’ has continued down through the ages. 
oO We Sanderson, A Compleat History of the Lives and Reigns 
of Mary  QueenMoL Scotland andor ner ’Sonrand 
James’ the: Sixth Kingror scotland Chondon- 
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TiS) Brewer) éd-. (London, 71839)" 
ae Trevelyan, England Under the Stuarts (Harmondsworth, 


Middlesexsm19'60)7.p.2 72. 


33 G. R. Elton,. "A High Road to Civil War?" in From the 
Renaissance to the Counter-Reformation: Essays in 
Honor of Garrett Mattingly, Charles H. Carter, ed., 
(Newco rkmto05) sp. 27 
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34 ie) 
Moyouason,- The Crisis: of the Constitution, (New Brunswick, 


Ned £949) pp. l-34 7) .Anmarticler treating “the 
whole subject of how James has been dealt with is 
M. Schwarz, "James I and the Historians: Toward a 
Reconsideration, "*Journal of British Studies 13-14 
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Gp He carter, Ihe Secret Diplomacy .of the Hapsburgs, 
iS 78 bo2o (London! 71964)" "pp. "47-48 Carter! points 


out the threat from France hence the need for peace 
with Spain. 


M. Curtis, "Hampton Court Conference and its Aftermath," 
History 45-46 (1960-1961), pp. 1-12. 
oo) 


Wind. .Jones, “The. Crown and: the Courts. in “England=1603— 
LOZo-n The Reign of James VI and I, A. G. (R.. Smith, 


Sarr bondon I19 73 Pippi ris —ho 4° 

one G. R. Smith, ed., The Reign of James VI and I (London, 
S/S") - 
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C. Hill, The Century of Revolution, revised edition 
(Toronto! ose. 


Ja P. Kenyon, Stuart England. (London, 1978) pp. *°7=74. and 
cf. his comments on available studies of James, pp. 
360-61. UA similar’) 1f.more reluctant approach, 
HSsesprovided by ‘the most. recent survey .of the, period: 
Bo Coward lhe stuart Age. A HIStory Of wengland, 
H6C3-—714. (Lonaone. L9Coy pp. 10d =1 06: 


= Me Prestwich, "English Politics and Administration 1603- 
P6250 "The Rergn Or wanes Vl an.) tan nGe aon dcciy, 
eda (London 9") 3.)eae pp. sod. 


oe he cYosest that can be seen to an attack on favoritism, 
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43 Wallace MacCaffrey, The Shaping of the Elizabethan Regime. 
Elizabethan Politics, 1558-1572 (London, 1969), p. 39. 
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of Edward II (1307-1327) to find a time when favorites 
were given as much power as James gave Carr and 
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46 ; 
C£. generally, Roy E. Schreiber, The Political Career of 


Sir Robert Naunton, 1589-1635 (London, 1981). 
47 ; : 
Anne was rather childish and not at all to the king's 
liking. Her dubious nature can be seen by the fact 
Ghat no-one couldiget vto the bottommofeher religious 


convictions, if indeed she had any. A. Loomie, 
ehrng JanesultspCatholic:Consort," Huntington bibrary 


Ouarterivi34 (Po 70-71 pp. 303-316 

or Williamson, The Myth of the Congueror, Prince Henry 

Stuart =. SAtStudy ofil/ th» Century Personation™ (New 

YOu P1978) pp l2 9 S153") SAkerggtsaysethat James 

was complaining that Henry wanted to bury him before 

he was dead. This may be apocryphal but it does give 

the flavor of the relationship. Akrigg, Jacobean 

Pag eanteip si) 133. 

4? Thomas Howard in L. Aikin, Memoirs of the Court of James 
thevtirst 4 (London, 1623.) pees 95ers ThomasiHoward 
is identified by Aikin as the son of Suffolk which 
would make him the future brother-in-law of Carr. 
It is interesting that this account also says Carr 
was perceived as leering on men's wives. 


Bo Weldon ins RuwASshtor: ed. “James -b(Londom, ("1969 “pac, 


SCONE. 


22 the only piece of legislation dear to James's heart which 
the Commons obstructed was the union with Scotland. 
Conrad Russell, “Parliamentary History in» Perspective, 
VOUA-16290-0" History 047 (L976). 2p. 5.0 RUuSSellmalso 
says that James's worst disadvantage was that he was 
aScot.. Russell) Crisivsvor Parliaments. p. 2500.7 oee 
also Ci Vi. Wedgwood’ ‘Truth vands0pinivons (London. 1960) 


pps, 157 et passim: 


oo rohn Nichols, The Progresses, Processions, and Magnificent 


Festivities of King Jamesthe First, 4) vols. , (1828 
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W. Notestein, The House of Commons 1604-1610 (London, 
1971), pp. 248-249. 


sel Rabb, "Sir Edwin Sandys and the Parliament of 1604," 


American Historical Review 69 (1964), pp. 464-470. 
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PUnikin ©Memoirs. p.-329. 
Sphe Mathew, The Jacobean Age (London, 1938), p. 112. 
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The year of his birth is uncertain but he was created 
Rabie ot-Carlisle in bo2l2) and died. inelosoee 
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The Carr (Kerr or Ker as the Scottish spelling has it) 
family of southern Scotland are of ancient Anglo-Saxon 
Origin. An early mention of a Ker in this part of Scotland 
comes from the twelfth century when one Johnes Ker, described 
as "a uenator aput swhynhope" or hunter, is cited as a 
witness to a boundary in Peebleshire.+ Robert's branch of 
the Kers, the Lothian line, descended from one Ralph Ker 
who settled in Teviotdale about 1350. The seventh to fall 
heir to Ralph was Thomas, who sat in the 1476 Scottish Parliament. 
This Thomas, Robert's great-great grandfather, gave the line 
its greatest impetus by clearing space in the Jedburgh 
forest near Ferniehurst for a castle. This stronghold 
increased the power and prestige of the owner and quite 
naturally solidified the nomenclature of the branch as the 
Kers of Ferniehurst. Robert's father, Sir Thomas, played a 
large part in the complex pattern of alliances, vendettas, 
and thefts that made up border Teine He was named Keeper 
of Leddesdale and Warden of the Middlemarch in 1584. Within 
a year of his appointment he was dismissed for unknown 
reasons and warded in the castle of Doune.> The sway he 
held in the border area can be seen by the fact that at one 
pountaheshademarcheds at) theshead;ofwthree thousand men to 
sack Jedburgh Thomas tee a strong supporter of James's 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots. Such support was appreciated 


5 
and long remembered by James. 


Thomas fathered two families, the first by Janet, the 
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daughter and heir of Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange. The 
offspring were Andrew, Janet, and Margaret. Thomas's second 
match was with another Janet, a sister of Sir Walter Scott 
of Buccleuch. The offspring of this union were James of 
Crailing, Thomas, Robert, and a younger sister who married 
John, «Lord.-Balgy . 

There is much we should like to know about the Carr 
family in the years surrounding Robert's birth. We do not 
even know the year in which he was born. Beatrice White 
gives sea as the year but since Thomas died in March 1586, 
her dating may be wrong. Even more enigmatic than the year 
of the birth is the place where this occurred. Thomas 
Puller said. that he,was» born.in. the city of -York: 

Thomas.,Carr, -hissfather), wlaird.o£f 
Furnihurst, a man of great lands and 
power in the south of Scotland was 

very active for Mary Queen of Scots; 

and, COtawthatsaccCount. £orcedytouLLy his 
land, and come to York. Now although 
he had been a great inroader of England, 
yet for some secret reason of state, 


here he was permitted safe shelter, 
during which time Robert his son was 


born. ~ 

mee information, which is impossible to prove or disprove, 
has the ring of authenticity about it and if true would 
explain a good deal about the ease with which Robert Carr 
became the first Scottish peer to sit in the House of Lords. 

Robert himself seems to have written little about 
his early years. Later authors, supposing that Robert grew 
up in the fractious border lands, have turned their imagina- 


tions to his youth. White says that he was a "raw Scottish 
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lad without talent or education, "8 a picture that is fleshed 
out by Le Compte, who says that Thomas Overbury, who had 
Petters Or introduction to, the Ferniehursts, "encountered 
the younger son, [Robert] truly a fourteen-year-old 
bumpkin."” But weshave the word of the king) that carr was 
raised at court and not at Ferniehurst. In a letter to 
Salisbury, dated 23 November 1608, James wrote "I must 
confess that he [Robert] is the only young man, whom as I 
brought with me and broughtup as a child, that was now left 
unprovided for I mean according to that rank whereunto I 
have promoted him, «29 By taking him into his court, James 
Was rewarding a follower of his mother, and fulfilling the 
customary arrangement whereby a young man of gentle 
breeding could exchange service for education, polish, and 
connections. 

Carr, as James mentioned to Salisbury, followed the 
Kindgmesouthwin, 1603) “Legend: las it that theschangerto 
English court custom made Carr's position redundant and so 
Heswasefree to travel to. the continent. This travel] which 
seems to have been centered on France, was quite in keeping 
with expectations of such young men, for this was an age 
when the Grand Tour was in vogue. A poem which starts: 


Let any poor lad that is handsome and young 
with Parle vous France, and a voice for a song,)) 


gives us our only hint about his time spent abroad, that he 


learned French. 


Given James's habit of rewarding supporters of his 
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mother and the fact that Carr was raised at the Scottish 
court, the young man could have reasonably expected a life 
feces tromi want. A twist ot Late in. thevform of a#nriding 


injury, however, allowed Carr to try for greater things. 
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ACCUMULATION OF BENEFITS, 1611-1615 
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Robert Carr's fall from his horse at a tournament in 
front of James in March 1607, started him on the road to 
Pameeand Lortune. “This fall ‘caused such ‘a greacostin tat 
it was commented on by a number of his contemporaries. 
Compared with other affairs such as this, the commentary is 
wenyraecarted..’ “We are “told. that Carr; who had "sutteredma 
broken leg, was taken to Master Rider's House in the 
village of Charing Cross and the king, greatly desiring to 
rush. to the aid of the young man, could hardly wart forthe 


peretotend. -- 


That Carr was injured appealed to the king's 
Soa rercous nature "on such occasrons’, “and “to -bevrair ctor iim: 
the royal physician, Mayerne, who was immediately put on 

the case, was reputed to be the best in Europe. 

During Carr's convalescence, all were prohibited from 
vrsrtcimogerim. vanes knew thatthe i1ntcialr interest he trad 
shown would cause the court to beat a deep path to the 
young man's door. Courtiers sought to establish links with 
those people that the king showed interest in. Knowing a 
contact who was close to the sovereign could help a great 
deal with a courtier's suits. The king sheltered Carr from 
the powerful, would-be powerful, and merely Cur Tous: sO 
they would not "retard his “recovery by spending his 


spirits. "+? 
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Carr was given a knighthood less than ten months after 


the sealteat twhich ‘he ¢breke his Fequne This Knighthood was 


not the only one that week; it was the fifth in four days.° 
The honor, which was bestowed on or near Christmas Eve in 
1607, must partially be seen as an inexpensive Christmas 
present from a sovereign whose progress south in 1603 showed 
that James did not intend, like his predecessor, to husband 
euch avyorsay sin sadditionstosthe knighthood saCanrngalso 
received a position at court. John Chamberlain wrote on 
December 30 that "Sir Robert Carr is lately sworne gentleman 
of the bedchamber. "1° Despite the king's initial interest 
and the young man's acquisition of a knighthood and court 
position, a plateau had been reached. One of the most 
astonishing features of Carr's brilliant eight-year career 
is that for almost four years after he was knighted he was 
given no further honors. 

Perhaps Carr was careful not to solicit too many 
honors. Despite what he later said about being "a Peere of 
this kingdome, and naturalized as well by affection and 
meritt towards it as by lawe," he knew he had to be circum- 
spect because he was regarded as a foreign interloper. He 
admitted his caution and his hesitancy to offend the English 
nobility by writing “your Lordship knowes how carefull I 
have beene to preserve the nobility here, rather than invade 


Lhieugrah eset See ee This ijhiatus: ingjhonors. foumgCarr 


coincided with the lull in the king's numerous bestowals of 
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knighthoods and peerages after the beginning? of hie? reign 
and? beforesthe sale offmany titles after 1615% 

Behind James's change was the Earl of Salisbury, who 
for a time successfully curbed the king's penchant for giving 
lavish gifts and frequent honors. Salisbury wanted to keep 
Lien favorite sviortuneswatr al stand? fort mores reasons’ than to 
save honors and money. Carr had joined the "patriots," a 
loose amalgamation of courtiers who waned to take over 
Salisbury's power and positions as well as to replace his 
policies.1° 

When Salisbury's hold on the king's grace declined 
early in 1611, Carr's career burst forth in a spectacular 
way. In contrast to the past four years, the next four 
were to be adorned by an astonishing list of honors and 
positions. 

On 25 March 1611 Robert Carr was created Viscount 
Rochester, at Wise eh ab Lerner The new Viscount was further 
honored, on 24 April of ‘the same year, when he was included 
imthearankssofwthe Order-cofsthe Gartersas Others, such as 


the powerful community of lawyers, acknowledged that his 


starewas rising. In October’ 1611, he was admitted to the 


Middle Temple.*~ 


The very magnitude of Carr's eminence after 1612 was 
enough to cause much speculation about honors that people 
thought were about to go to him. In June 1612 Chamberlain 


sent news to Dudley Carleton that Carr wanted the Earldom 
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Of Devonshire.~ Carr's acquisition of the Westmoreland 
lands led many in October 1613 to believe that he would be 
given that Earldom.*? Over a year later, and only weeks 
before his creation as Earl of Somerset, there was still 
talk that he might be given other Earldoms such as Albemarle 
or, Warren.“4 On 4 November 1613 Robert Carr was given the 
barony. of Brancepeth-> and Earldom of Somerset. The official 
reasons given included his worth and nobility: however, the 
most important reason was that within two months he was to 
marry Frances Howard and it would have been unthinkable to 
have her descena.“° 

Many historians erroneously assume that since Carr 
married a Howard, this cemented an alliance between an 
inferior favorite and a superior, united Howard faction. 
Such a notion would have surprised the principals and their 
contemporaries.~’ The Howards were not an indivisable 
faction but two main groups headed by Northampton, the 
bride's great uncle, and Suffolk, her father. Carr was on 
such bad terms with the Suffolk branch that some said the 
marriage might have been set afoot to end the animosity 
between Suffolk and Carr, "thereby to reconcile him and the 


pas) 
House of Howard together, who are now far enough asunder. 


Fae) 
The marriage eventually did make Suffolk more powerful 
but a more immediate repercussion was a new dance of 


offices for Carr, the Howards and the court in general. 


The English had greater cause for worry than the amount 
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of money and honors which had gone Carr's way in the years 
from 1610 to 1613. While members of the aristocracy may 
have felt insulted at the young man's steady rise, many more 
had greater cause for concern since between the stages of 
becoming Viscount and becoming an Earl, Carr was also made 
emmenbper (Or, thes Privy Councitt., “In addition he was) madera 
Tenover rOretne Scottish, Privy Council | jin. October, £61 3). =) Carr 
was James's, acting: Secretary of State from July 1612 until 
March 1614. He was provisional Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports from July 1614 until July 1615 and acting Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal from June 1614 until November 1615. In 
1614 he was given his last position, Lord Lieutenant of 
Durham. Robert Carr, unlike his successor George Villiers?? 
never reached the highest rungs on the ladder of honors.>+ 
More important than honors and positions was the 
tremendous power he came to hold over appointments, royal 
bounty. and policy. -Many of the. great figures sof his: day 
including Francis Bacon, Thomas ekens and Lionel 
Cranfield>> benefited) from Carr's: help and - protection. VAL 
first. Carr was. a member. of the "patriot," pro—Parliament, 
anti-catholic group which included Pembroke" and Abbot .>> 
Late im 1613 the favorite trimmed: his ‘sails to suit the 
royal winds and in the process became so preeminent that it 
was quickly evident that the king decided everything with 
Carr. It was said, in bitterness, that “the Lords) can scarce 
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have a smile within him." However, Carr's successor, 
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George Villiers, came much closer to securing the 
destruction of opposing groups and the fashioning of a 


court almost solely dependent upon himself. 
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CHAPTER I - FOOTNOTES 
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C. Ewen, A History of Surnames of the British Isles 
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See in general G. Watson, The Border Reivers (London, 1974). 
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wee VeeerLaser,') [he:-steed. Bonnets (Londom = 1974) ip. 150. 

ou. Bbee7 Jr, ‘James VII's Government of Scotland after 1603). 
scottnsh Historical ‘Review 55. (April 1976) pi) 44. 


The high value James placed on loyalty to his mother 
seems to have gone unnoticed in the case of Carr. 
When Carr was in the Tower he made much of this 
connection and neglected to note his fall from the 
horse, see p. 27. "And I was even the Son of a 
Father, whose services are registered in the first 
honours and impressions I took of your Majesties 
favour, and laid thereas a foundation stone of 
thateburidings"  ‘Cabala,p..}4% 


SWhite, Cast noLakRavens,, 4p.G7. 


Tp, Bullenpylhe!Worthiesnof “England (London, 1952), p. 672. 
Suhite, Cast of Ravens, p. 7. 

7 Bae Comte, The Notorious Lady Essex ape 26. 
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HioM peanhateaeld? XxX. “pps, 269-2 70< 


a ite Ewald, Stories from the State Papers (Boston, 1882), 


p. 44. 


te eldon intG.AB. Harrison, »A SecondsJacobean Journal 
Grondon#eL958)5 spam l9e 

pr oaeeciey Dw 4% 

aoe R. Gardiner in DNB says this was on 23 December 1607. 
Nichots*ssProgresses? iii, p-Fl6logivessthe date 


December 24. Cokayne's Complete Peerage p. 66 gives 
bothudates,.GaiEs Cokayne,, Complete? Peeragetot 


England, Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain and the 
United Kingdom, 12 vols. (London, 1887-98), xii, 
p. 66. Shaw's list of Knights Bachelors gives 23 


(24) December. W. Shaw, The one of England, 


Pavols 011 Baltimore, e971) saa 
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1 > Nichols, progresses; ii ep. 161%, 


16 Chamberlain Letters: ease 249. 


1 agerton Papers: p..455. 


Core was Salisbury who proposed that Carr should get 


Raleigh's Sherborne Manor. This proposal hit two 
Opponents with one bolt. As we shall see, this 

damaged Carr's reputation and stripped Raleigh of 
a loved and valuable asset. See below pp. 44-46. 


1? Nichols, Progresses, p. 415. 
eo ehaw. KO SWS. vp ois 
Zk 


"The houses were always eager to enroll courtiers and 
peers as honorary members, setting up their arms in 
chapel or hall as visible evidence of the society's 
honorable connections. The motive was probably less 
to secure additional friends than to maintain an 
aLTScOoCcratic. .1mMmage.. We Prest: sinew inhs soracourt 


lundermElizabeth«L ands the Barly ustuarts iio 9 0-640 
(Aylesbury 972) 4>pole22 4-225. 


f= Chamberlain Letters) i up. sOu.. 
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22 this corrected an oversight; he should have obtained it 


when he received his knighthood. Nichols, 


PYOGreSsses p21, <pi.gil O27. 


26 one marriage took place on 26 December 1613 at the Chapel 
Royal. 

ae was said of Carr that he has, "Swallowed up the House 
with which he is;matched..() bh. MM ICasrort land) ix, 
Dye se 
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Uncited in Nichols, Progresses, ii, pp. 6/70-6/71. 


SNe Te Downchire, iv, )p.2316, 222 Pebruary told. 


eV ya iiters was created Duke of Buckingham 18 May 1623, S. R. 
Gardiner in DNB. Lennox was the only Duke in the 
three kingdoms until Buckingham. 
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31 
it was rumored at one point that Carr was about to get 


tne, titie Marquisiof, Orkney ino Scotland bout. this: did 
NnousmMmatertalize. aheMeC.. DOWwnSht Ter oy 4 Deel 4c 
32) ake (c. 1567-1630) was Latin Secretary to James. In 
1616 he became Secretary of State. 


33 cranfield (1575-1645) became Treasurer in 1621. 

34 illiam Herbert (1584-1650). He was a nephew of Sir 
Philip  ssidney, andvav patron: of thevarts 1. Heawas nto 
quarrel with Robert Carr over position and policy. 
Pembroke was appointed Lord Chamberlain when Carr 
was disgraced. 

sys) 


George Abbot (1562-1633) became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1611. He was very opposed to Frances Howard's 
divorce and like Pembroke was an early supporter of 
George Villiers. 
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THE GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL PROBLEM 
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James I's most pressing problem, like that of his 
predecessor Elizabeth, was financial. There was a general 
ideawthat the sovereign, like a subject, was “to live: of 
Daerowny., that vs. from hisvor her Lands: revenues, and 
rights. "Evident and urgent" needs were to be laid before 
Parliament which would grant taxes if they agreed on the 
need-and felt it.was. for the.common good of “the realm. 
"Evident and urgent" need almost always meant war, rebellion, 
Or such an occurrence as a coronation.?+ Early modern price 
rises and unusual expenses, such as the duplication of royal 
households for the queen and Prince Henry, helped to cause 
a gulf between the theory of "living of one's own" and the 
practice. The theory was antiquated: "of all aspects of 
early Stuart government, the system of public finance 
remained most evidently medieval in both its mechanism and 
outlook." 

Thergreatest contradiction sim. the. Si tuattonwwasm that 
since’ the time of Henry VIL ithe real) value: of ;lands 
directly in the crown's hands,,.or leased by it, had: dwindled, 
whereas the costs of government had increased. Not only 
were the English people paying less in real value than they 
had in the past as taxes, they were’ also paying less than 
their continental counterparts. The political nation, those 
inside the "pale" of power, were underassessed with 
reference to their ability to pay and they often managed to 


escape payment altogether. James's first Parliament, whichmet 
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in five sessions between 1604 and 1610 was WLiLingetoehel py, 
and he was also aided by popular emotion at discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Nonetheless, peace came with his accession 
and he could not advance war as evident grounds for extra- 
ordinary supply. 

Elizabeth had managed to maintain a regular surplus 
on her ordinary account but the new king had a blindness 
about money. James was a prisoner of his poverty-striken 
past and his vacillating personality..\°- While king: in Scotland: 
he must have felt himself poor in comparison to the English 
sovereign. 

Anne's and James's attitude to what they thought would 
be the land of milk and honey can be seen from Anne, who 
before leaving Scotland gave away all her jewels, dresses, 
hangings, and everything she had. James spent £30,000 on 
coronation sundries while the childbeds for Lady Mary and 
Lady Sophia were twice that amount. The king's jewels in 
one year alone cost E47 000e> Many purchases for himself and 
his family would in part remain as royal treasure. Such was 
not the case with his openhanded acquiescence: to the hordes 
Of suppliants, “A paper drawn up in lol0 fixes the Kings 
rewards, and.gqifts to. Scottishmen™ since; his accessions at 
£10,614 in pensions annually, £88,280 in ready money, and 
PLoS LOU sine OL tonto S. R. Gardiner, analyzing the long 
term political cost of such profhligacy ,, wrote, Ciacs vo cuingy 


made James so unpopular as the wealth which he showered 
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down upon the Scotch courtiers."> 

Sir Julius Caesar computed the debt left by 
Elizabeth at R422 7408” In May of 1608 when Salisbury was 
made Lord Treasurer the debt stood at £597,337 and the 
entire year's estimated expenditure had already been 
exceeded by £78) 483 00 Despite Salisbury's vigorous 
retrenchment and painstaking efforts, including the 
unrealized Great Contract of 1610 whereby the crown would 
Surrender, certain,feudal rights fora lump: sum? of7£6007,000 
to pay debts and £200,000 per annum, little in fact changed.°® 
Atesatusbury  s: death in 1612, the: debtiistood atee500) 000 
and expenses exceed income by £160,000 a year.” 

Despite some perceptive thoughts about absolute power, 
James never seems to have fully appreciated the role of 
money. James promised on more than one occasion to mend 
his spendthrift ways, going so far as to abide by a 
‘eee of suits grantable and not grantable that was drawn up 
by Salisbury. His desire to please and his weakness doomed 
such attempts. When, on.occasion, he did take a personal 
interest in these matters his efforts may have been misplaced. 
"James interested himself in the number of men still in the 
garrison at |Berwick, and under the spur of his zeal for 
economy a few hundred pounds were saved by the retirement 
of one hundred of them on half pay, but at the same moment 


10 
the new bridge at Berwick took £8,000 from the treasury." 
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Had James's government been financially buoyant, 
Carr's gains would have been an extremely surprising 
distortion in the financial affairs of the kingdom, but the 
constant financial foundering of the government made such 
gains by a mere subject seem grotesque. 

Robert Carr for years was to play the leading role 
assrecipient of royal extravagance. It. was; of course, sin 
the favorite's interest to have such an openhanded sovereign, 
for all of his wealth stemmed directly or indirectly from 
his relationship with the king. Wealth, direct and LNT recite 
came in such forms as cash, land, monopolies, allowances, 
bribes, and gifts from the king and interested parties.tt 
The latter, the proceeds from suitors seeking to ingratiate 
themselves with the favorite and thus secure his recommenda- 
tion, must have been immense, but the annual value is 
impossible to compute. It would include gifts, as at 
Christmas, plus food and cash, sometimes delivered to 
Carr suservants..,..Overall,.the king,gave. to, Carr 
such an amount of money that on one occasion the favorite, 
Plush with «soy.al.cash;, actually, lent money to. ajdestiture 


ponese ss 


Gtseems maturnalthat one: of the first mentions of 
Carr, after his recovery from his broken leg, should deal 
with fashion, for the court had a positive mania about the 
continental styles which flooded into London. Carr had an 


eye to his appearance and no doubt appeared rather fashionable 
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azter, his -sojournson® the Gontinent24o9In any case, by the 
autumn of 1607 he is reported to have changed “his tailors 
and tiremen many times, and all to please the prince, who 


ui3 James too was 


-..- wisheth for change every day. 
emcerested in fashion and from: 1608 to 1613” heshought, "a 
new suit every ten days, a new pair of stockings, boots, 

and garters every four or five days, and a new pair of gloves 


ul4 


every day. Thomas Howard said suitors should speak with 


Carr about the king's taste because he "knoweth his tastes 
and what pleaseth. "1° 
Carr's expenses for clothes and much else were to be 
met by the generous James. A document in the State Papers 
says Carr was given a "yearly rent charge of £600 to be 
paid to him for fifteen years by John Warner and three 
others in consideration of a grant to them of certain 


16 


unspecified arrears due to the Crown. Six months after 


this windfall, he received a very fashionable piece of 
jewelry, a personal memento from the king. The State Papers 
describe the gift and the circumstances surrounding it by 
igsting@a “Warrant. tol paysHtenryck. Van Hulfenyetor aytabtet 
of gold set with diamonds, and the King's Picture, given 


ey 
by the King to Robert Carr.... 


The cash that flowed from the crown to Carr was 
enormous but to the credit of the king, or more likely 
Salisbury, during the initial years of favoritism, restraint 


was shown. In 1607 Carr was allowed to make what profit he 
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could of Edward Sayer, a York recusant.18 A pension of 
egool? came to him in the following year, 1608. The fore- 
going were rather minor gains compared to what the future 
Ret@yeAfter' the year 16L0 this rivuletwsof money became.a 
river. 

The reason behind this increase is to.berfound in what 
proved to be the eclipse of Salisbury and the Great Contract, 
his plan to get the government out of its deep financial 
waters. This plan and the Parliament where it was introduced 
failed. Angry at the uncooperative parliamentarians and 
the anti-Scots line they had taken, the king turned his back 
on such plans for reconstruction and on his own half- 
hearted attempts at austerity.2° 

In the year 1610, Carr was given a £20,000 composition 
fOoretheilossvot Sherborne manor in Dorset“t as well as £500 
for the loss of its rentss-- Starting: in February csofethe 
next year, the tempo of the flow actually increased when 
£40,000 was dispersed among the Scots of the bedchamber, 
chief of whom was Robert Carr.*? Lawerence Stone has 
described the year 1611, when £43,600 was givens. to peers, 
as the annus mirabilis for cash giveaways. After having 
been made a Viscount early in that year the favorite was 

25 


given a free gift of £5,000, and an order from a few months 


later was sent out to pay £8,000 to Carr which he had been 


given by the netic 


While 1611 may have been a miracle year for the court 
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as a whole, that year and 1612, when Carr was given £12,000! 
in one disbursement alone, were both exceeded by the wind- 
fall of 1613. The money Carr got in this year included a 
free Sie Ot £15,500,28 plus £2,000 interest for money which 
he had advanced for Raby manor in Durham.“ John Chamberlain, 
the letter writer and observer, wrote of Carr and cash in 
October 1613) terther hisscommings invaresverysqreat;tor 

els he is a goode husband and carefull keper, for yt is 


observed that within this twelvemoneth he hath made shew of 
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abovei£90, 000% c54" Carr's wealth and the crown's poverty 


led to a ridiculous scene in April 1613, when the favorite 


helped the financially embarrassed king with a cash loan of 


Sib 


Ez25-, 0:00). This contribution does not seem to have been 


one of the periodic requests by James for money from the 


dependent and wealthy since Carr on one such occasion gave 


Sis 


OnLy E200), This bizarre episode of the loan depicts an 


expensive foreign favorite, chaos in royal finances, and a 


Kings out of control. 


Years, later. inv avletter to) King: Charles’) Carre denied 
that he was the great recipient of the give-aways, and even 
tried to make himself out to have been a reformer: 


All suites of benefit and whatsoever else 
was to be given, had been disposed of long 
before; the Lands of the Crowne had bene 
alitend and wasted by gifts, ‘buGea great 
deale more by exchanges and sales; where- 
fore instead of making suites for myself 
ana others I found. cause to intreate that 
his Majestie would think of the meanes 

how his owne estate might be repaired, 

and to stay his hand awhile from giving.... 
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Carr continued in this self-serving and inaccurate fashion 
by saying: 


never had of grit from the King his 
Majesties father any eyther of his Crowne 
Land or Customs, nor yet any thing whereby 
eyther himselfe, or the publicke, or any 
other person sustained losse. As for 
suites, I never made any to him for my 
selfe, but I have refused and returned 
againe much of that he had given me, and 
withail I thinke I may say that whatsoever 
I had received at any time of his gyft, 
it eyther tooke nothing from himselfe or 
it brought ever an increase with it of 

so much more to him and to the Crowne, 
and as this will shewe that I had no 
share in the spoyle which had bene made 
of his Estate in the tyme before, so it 
will appeare that my whole endeavor 
afterwards was to helpe to preserve that 
which was left, and this was not to be 
done by opposinge myselfe to Suitors 
only, but to those to whom he had 
committed the care of his affayres, 

which were then indeede more then ever 
Sut LoL frame...-33 


it was absurd of Carr to» pretend to have) been-a reformer: 


His tremendous financial gains helped make James's regime 


unstable. 
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Carr would be given an increasingly active role in 
the king's affairs. This world of power demanded that its 
practitioners go beyond the suits and trappings of mere 
wealth to what would have been understood as real wealth, 
landed wealth. The king, who sought to ease Carr's passage 
tuto. the group that mattered politically. must have let it 
be known that he required assistance in settling the right 
estate on the young man. The estate finally chosen, 
Sherborne, was originally suggested by the Earl of Salisbury. 
This was a very unfortunate choice for the future reputation 
of both the donor and the recipient. The castle and manor 
were taken from no less a "hero" of the nation and the 
protestant cause than Sir Walter Raleigh. However, taking 
up the cause of Raleigh, as did Prince Henry, mystified most 
contemporaries who loved Raleigh only after his death, and 
then in no small way as a reaction to James. Raleigh with 
his broad Devon speech and his high-handed, quarrelsome ways 
was considered a dangerous man. 

The case of Raleigh, the Sherborne estate, and Carr 
Toewnot without its, trony. Thissproperty originally were 
from the crown to Sir Walter for ninety-nine years in 
January TSoon Ralergns  t0: protect, is -chavdren s 
inheritance before he was convicted of treason, conveyed 
his property to them. The legal vehicle or conveyance that 
was to transfer the titles was flawed and Sherborne 


reverted to the crown. Raleigh, from the Tower, even wrote 
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to his old rival, Salisbury, for help and sent a begging 
etter to Carr saying, “seeing your day is but now in the 


dawn and mine come to the evening ... not to begin your 


first building upon; the ruin of the innocent. "?> Raleigh's 


pitiful legal and financial plight, his incarceration and 
his untimely end, have clouded the judgment of authors 

when they deal with Sherborne. In a letter, which seems 
mot to have been noticed before, it turns out that Carr 

was willing to settle for money in lieu of the land. This 
composition money would allow Carr to buy land which would 
not put him in a legal and social morass and Raleigh would 
keep his beloved Sherborne. Raleigh, writing to Carr, said: 


I understand that if I make you no 
offer between this and Saturday next 
that it will not be your pleasure 
hereafter to herken to any composition. 
What the law will determine in this 
controversy.your,; self~shall.~bettenr 
WUdG LLL please=your butwonce cto unean 
my,councel] with.yoursowne=4 sForeitais 
trew that I have no property att all 
in. the? land: innquestionap,torshis 
majesties's mercifull graunts both 

of the land and leases in their own 
names, in which I have no other 
interest but as a father during the 
infancie of my childe and as a husband 
during my wives life...-3¢ 


It is only when we see how Raleigh came by this plum, 
Sherborne, that a sense of perspective returns. Raleigh 
constantly passed this estate on his way from Devon to 
London and became determined to have it. It did not seem 


to matter to him that it was owned by a bishop. The queen 
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had to keep switching ecclesiastics in that birshoprac juntirt 

she found one old and weak enough, to be willing to give her the 

land so she could give it to Raleigh.>’ 
Raleigh's cause was to soar and Carr's to plummet when 

one of the favorite's most dangerous opponents, Prince 

Henry, intervened. Henry was a predictable standard bearer 

for Raleigh, who was one of the young man's heroes. Henry, 

Raleigh, and their supporters at court prevailed in the 

matter of Sherborne after Henry went "with some anger to 


his Father. Unfortunately for Raleigh, when the prince 


died, late in 1612, the king gave the property to Corrs 
In January 1610, Carr was given the forfeited lands 
of Lord Maxwell in their native Scotland. *? In July of the 
next year, he was granted in fee simple the Castle of 
Rochester with all appurtenances excepting knight's services. ‘+ 
inenovember L612 “Carr got His first pieces of ayveryr rich 
prize indeed, the Darcy lands. These first parcels granted 
to him were unspecified lands in county Essex, which cost 
him twenty shillings. * By November 1613, the entire Darcy 
deal had been consume ee dee Tiastacquzs.-c1OnsoL much lor 
the Darcy lands came about because the grant of the lands 
from the crown to Darcy specified they should revert to the 
crown in the event that no male heirs were born. No son 
Was produced and in order to deed half of his lands to his 


son-in-law, Thomas Savage, the other half of the land and 
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£24,000 had to be given by Darcy to Carr. Although it 
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could be construed as bribery, this was an amicable settle- 
Menitwe or ala concerned. 

It was in this year, 1613, that there seems: to have 
been an attempt to grant or sell lands to Carr in a concen- 
trated fashion instead of the previous method of giving those 
that were available. The first mention of this which was to 
unfold in county Durham says, "Part of the Westmoreland lands, 
as Raby, Bransback and Barne, are sold to Viscount Rochester, 
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and it is thought he shall have the honours also. In 


addition to these lands in Durham, Carr was also given the 
important manor of Brancepth.° That these were substantial 
acquisitions can be seen from the fact that he was given 
£2,000 interest on money that had been advanced for their 
purchases.“ / It may be*that this concentration of lands in 
the North was a deliberate attempt to make Carr a great man 
in a local area as well as at the center of government, a 
theory’ that is at least partially confirmed by the fact that 
he was made Lord-Lieutenant of Durham. ° It may have been 
this. concentration: of lands” in: the North and his creation as 
Treasurer of Scotland?” which fueled the rumor that Carr was 
going, to) tivein the. North. =[f this had ever been thespian 
it was allowed to languish. The scheme of land concentration 
itself, if it had ever existed, seems to have broken down, 
Not that the favorite was deprived; by the following year, 
50 


Somerset was said to have much land in Northamptonshire. 


His major land holdings were rounded out in his last year of 
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power, 1615, when he was given the government and custody of 
the lands of Sir George Hayward, until Sir George who "is 
Se ceenmeitacd. oi.) recover." 

The remarkable thing about Carr's vast land holdings 
is that had he so desired, they could have been even more 
extensive. In a letter to Northampton, Rochester, as he then 
was, mentions that he refused Lord Montague's escheat and 
Cobham Hall: so. as not: to offend. 

Robert Carr's attainder cost him much of his landed 
wealth. The biggest winner in the inevitable scramble for 
gain was the new favorite, George Villiers. Villiers 
acquired the Essex Wende 3 and Sherborne>* after its brief 
possession by Sir John Dighvne Carr's widespread holdings 
in the North went to Prince Ghartesun: Nonetheless, not all 
Wasvlost., «The king restored: Lands: to: him: in Menge @o and by 
VeAl nice yearly gross rentalwwas still (between £2)200%and 
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Carr enjoyed some rather uncommon sources of revenue 
peyond cash,’ land, bribes’ and gifts. ‘The richest prize was 
a trading privilege>? or allowance on cloths. Inv lots ens 
allowance, which had been forfeited by Carr's attainder, was 
paying the queen £8,000 per annum and the king EanO00e 
Carr also had obtained a lease of French and Rhenish wines 
HOeotne royal household which in 1616 was worth £450 for one 
halt a, year to its holder, Sir John Dackombe$1l Many 
incidentals of Carr's life were also provided for, such as his 
suite of rooms and the food for himself and many of his 
seeenigants as part of his "Bourge of Courte." Other "benefits 
Soteias Position, such’ as the opportunity, to. marry into one 
of England's greatest families, should not be lost sight of. 

Robert Carr was, at times, more than the passive 
Becipient of royal largesse. The early seventeen th—-century 
English were passionate gamblers and risk takers. Their 
desire for wihdtal! profits and willingness to vspeculate 
led to massive investment in the chartered trading companies. 
Robert Carr invested in two such companies. We have no 
other information than the raw knowledge that he was a 
shareholder in the North-West Passage Company and one sonee 
Carr also was a collector of art. As early as 1612, Overbury 
wrote to Trumbull in Brussels saying, "If upon the death of 
any great man in that country, you can help my lord of 


Rochester to any good bargain of excellent hangings at the 


secona hand, or pictures or any household stuff which they 
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have there better than ours, it would be a very acceptable 


service to my lora."°? By 1615, Carr had a famous and 


valuable collection including works by Tintoretto, Veronese, 
Bassano, and Titian.°4 Carr's fellow connoisseur, Arundel, 


was given the collection when the favorite fe ieee 
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Money and lands were not the only way to profit at 
Couce. Bribery and gift giving, those cancers of Jacobean 
government, were very important sources of wealth for the 
favorite. Gift giving was the oil of the king's governmental 
machinery. A gift, wrote Professor Hurstfield, "is no more 
than,a payment. to .an official in the processes of administra- 
tion because that ais the accepted convention. It is an 


informal Pee wee 


Since work in the king's service paid 
€ither no salary, or’a ridiculously low.one, many who served. 
iavedaonttherfperquisites of tthesgobsand gifts .k! Carréts 
potential for abusing the system was, of course, derived 

much less from his offices than from his sway with the king. 
Gift giving at special times such as weddings, New Year's 

and birthdays was a much stronger and more costly custom 

then than now. The favorite's wedding, on 26 December 1613, 
beoughtahimemany+richagiftspincluding) the; Earl fobeSalisbury*s 
Sidteotanangings waichjhadacest yhisprather £24500 and 

another suit worth ae oe The bride's great-uncle, the 

Earl of Northampton, presented, plate valued at £1,500 and a 
sword worth £500 not including the workmanship valued at 

100 marks.°° Others showed their zeal in a different fashion. 
Francis Bacon refused offers to share with him the £2,000 
expense of one of the wedding acaice we Fittingly enough, 
the king defrayed the £10,000 expense of the wedding 


och eae eae OM James was also,.forthcoming on other special 


occasions such as in May 1611 when £100 was spent for Carr's 
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Garter when he was inducted into that order, /t 
Hursthield™s dea that, ‘alt’gitts are potentially 

corrupt, "/? vS) bOrWe OUT In Carr ‘s*case. -"Onergets the 
feeling from some of those mentioned above, excepting gifts 
from the king, that they were given not to the person of 
Robert Carr but to the kingdom's most important subject or 
to his position’ asxrchief “favorite. That “such munificence 
often had an obviously mercenary tinge can be seen from the 
following” example.’ In Octobér 1614, “Sir John *Vaughan 
Grankéed*the*favorite "for mnterceding with the*king fora 
grant of a place under the prince. Slightly over two months 
later Carr received £100 as a New Year's gift from the same 


Buiter. ‘2 


A better known example of a would-be bribe 
involved the tax farmer and future Lord Mayor of London, 
John Swinnerton. Swinnerton and his patron, Northampton, 
had been trying to wrest control of the Great Farm/4 both 
before -and “after “it fell “rin*again in 16> “After 1605, 
Swrnnerton“also tried to regain ‘control “of “that other 

‘gold mine)" the farm on the import of wine.” Swinnerton 
tried “tougain Rochester ™s *aitd*with*a personal gift of 

Sereno oar per annum and a fine of e6,000/° "Rochester's 
favour was already engaged to the present farmers. Powerful 
and persistent as he was, Northampton could not compete with 
the king's favorite and his own dear friena."// Swinnerton 


had lost the farm on wines as well as the Great Farm. 


Noteall of the offers to +Carr were im “hard cash? The 
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East India Company in 1614 used plate, which was considered 
almost as liquid as coin itself, to influence Carr. One 
of their number, Richard Gosson, in a letter to Somerset 
Said the Company, "have agreed to present his Lordship 
with gold plate, value, £600,179 The largest bribe that 
Path received was’ the spectacular one of £7,000. Carr 
obtained this money in 1614 from Sir Ralph Winwood, who used 
it to secure the position of Secretary.” 
The foregoing plus the previously mentioned £24,000 
and half the Darcy lands given to Carr in order to pass the 
rest of the land to a son-in-law, perhaps creates an 
erroneous impression of Carr and bribery. These rather 
damning examples are drawn from the latter part of his life 
at court and probably do not give a well-rounded picture. 
In the early part of his career his boast that, "I ame the 
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courtier whose handes never tooke bribe" probably reflected 


the facts at that time, 1612, granted that he*probably 
interpreted gifts at face value. That he surmounted such 
scruples later on has been seen in cases such as those 
involving Swinnerton, Darcy, and Winwood. Carr's absence 
from the list of those who were pensioners of the Spanish®+ 
was to his credit especially since the king himself could 
not resist such a pension. Perhaps the secret of the 
favorite's conduct is that he may have cleared potential 


gifts and bribes with the king. The pattern of checking with 


the king was at least followed when the Spanish -oftftered 
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Carr for his wedding a jewel worth £780 and his bride, 


diamonds worth £768. 2 
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Two potential gold mines which Carr adamantly refused 
RoO,exploit were the,selling of titles and the selling of 
Bttice.. We. have no,evidence.of.Carr Sellingwan OLELcesand 
tupapletten, .previously\reterred.to,..he SaVSenwnwoulrdinot 


settntytlies.to sale, foramyeprivate endes."°? 


Along with 
bhiseilack of desire.te sell. tities,was a»lackJor opportunity. 
thesnewyorder of .baronetey, ecreated.in L611..isyone example 
ebecause of the stringent conditions,.of ancestry and.wealth, 
abe. high price, and the.growing: hostility to,.the whole*order 
among the gentry, no new baronets came forward for three 


Veanss.crom, 1612_to 1614.03 


This was, of course, when the 
favorite's star was at its zenith. He also knew that 
involvement in this market would have cost him a good deal in 
popularity and he was aware that as a non-Englishman and 
favorite he had to tread lightly. Many members of the 

1614 Parliament showed their dislike of the whole idea of an 
order of baronets and unsuccessfully demanded its abolition. 
The unashamed exploitation of title and office-selling would 
Nave tO walt for the rise of. George Villiers: 

Accase which started in lols) and uwaseresolved an the 
1630s may be important in one's assessment of Carr's honesty. 
In February 1615, he was given a commission to inventory the 
jewelcaremaining in) the secret jewel house ingthe Tower .°> 
Thatesummer, rumors spread’ that he thad "appropriated a 


considerable quantity of the crown jewels, and he, to insure 


bimselt “against this and every other charge, begged his 
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Majesty for an absolute pardon...."%® The true reason behind 
his desire for a pardon was the death of Overbury but there 
was also meat to the charge of the theft. Many years later 
in 1633, Carr was brought up on charges of improperly 
having a crown jewel and after making many excuses promised 
to render it and was dismissed with "a sharp reprehension. "2! 

ineecOnclushen, \Carr fasts, one of Hurstiireliavs 
definitions of corruption in that his was a case where, 
"State revenues are diverted into private Duneece mean, 
While wt ws true+that.Carr was.in.~the,end.corpgupt, «given the 
opportunities he passed over, his mien was not avaricious 


and he seemed wisely content with the remarkable amount of 


plunder which came from James. 
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of one year's revenue, but granted the terrible cost 
of Elizabeth's wars, this was not as bad as it may 
seem. Most of the debts were not yet due and great 
sums* were’ owing*to the English crown, particularily 
from the Dutch. The latter eventually compounded their 
Obligations in 1616, the English then returning the 
Cautionary towns which they garrisoned at considerable 
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The crown found it more profitable to have private groups 
collect customs. The Great Farm covered customs on 
all incoming and outgoing goods excepting such 
things as silk, gold thread and wines. 
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Carr's first office, Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
which he received in 1607, was to be his OnlyeOoLeace.for 
Leela rSte tour years of his, career... In Februarysor suo: 
Carr was headed toward his first court position beyond the 
confines of the bedchamber and toward his eventual domination 
of office and the decision-making process. We are told ina 
tetwer £rom William Devick £o.William. Trumbull that ‘Carr was 
about to get.the Keepership of the. Privy Purse. This 
position, as its name implies, would keep its holder in close 
proximity to the king. It dealt with sensitive foreign 
affairs and often operated as a secret service fund“ and as 
such was not audited: "alone among paymasters of spending 
departments, the Keeper of the King's Privy Purse did not 


have to account at ail anywhere The office in 1600 had 


a budget of E2000” but despite such a modest economic 
foundation it was an administrative position and it showed 
Epes trust which the king was starting to place tn this 
young man. 

Carr's next two places would also keep him in close 
proximity to the king since ‘they both dealt with the Palace 
of Westminster. One of these offices, which Carr was given 
early in the summer of 1611, was the Keeper of the Palace 
of Westminster. Carr was given the second of thesevottices, 
High Steward of Westminster, at some points 7p Tou 


These offices which Carr received only after the 


eclipse of Salisbury, faded into insignificance when Carr 
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was given effective responsibility for the office of 
Secretary, one of the most important positions in govern- 
ment. The following description shows how, in some ways, 
it was suited to the role James had chosen for Robert Carr: 

The secretary remained, nevertheless, 

in a somewhat betwixt and between 

condition: definitely a leading 

officer of state, yet also a personal 

servanéof -the .Crown,,..in close and 

constant contact with the sovereign, 

more frequently resident at court 

than other officials- a cross between 


a minister, a high civil servant, 
andmayCountren. 


8 

Making Carr acting Secretary,” in July 1612, was the 
Start of James's design to introduce bedchamber government. 
This was not a spur-of-the-moment idea; the king had used 
James Hay and Fenton’? on an ad hoe basis during Salisburyas 
many minor and increasingly lengthy illnesses. After 
Salisbury's exit people felt it would.be business as usual 
and such an important office as Secretary would be quickly 
filied. While potential candidates, jostled and observers 
speculated, the implication of making Carr the new controller 
Cf eehe Signet. was lost. John Chamberlain had caught wind 
Of it and at the end of July reported that: “the: Lord of 
Rochester hath some other privie signet assigned him to 


seale what the King meanes to kepe secret to himself and 


those he thincks Bee 


Had James clearly outlined his pie for bedchamber 


government, much of the bitterness and confusion surrounding 
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the secretaryship for the next two years could have been 
avoided. 

Many must have felt that Carr's transition from 
favorite and advisor to great administrator could not be 
accomplished so rapidly. However, since there was no 
Secretary the correspondence probably would have inevitably 
araited in Carr's direction because of his proximity to 
sames and the king's public displays of confidence in him. 
Peretter from July 1612 illustrating this’ tendency was 
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written by Lord Sheffield to -the favorite. “—It beqins wath 


the observation, "There being no Foreign Secretary...."1° 
Speculation about the choice of a new Secretary began 
again when the king's and favorite's effectiveness 


Ie Carr had many other formal and informal duties 


slackened. 
besides his secretarial work. Delays by him in processing 

his workload were seo noticeable that by the fail of 1612 

some began to wonder if he was "embracing too much at once. "1 / 
The main reason Carr looked ineffective was that not only was 
he directing the secretaryship, he was also taking care of 
the details. "Buckingham had one major advantage, denied 
hismpredecessor, in|) that much of the routine work sor 
administration was carried out by the two Secretaries of 
State, Sir Thomas Lake and Sir Robert Naunton. "+8 James's 
vacillations also had a part to play in the poor showing of 


this part of bedchamber government. By late January 1613, 


the king was distancing himself from the hard work of the 
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office; "for though his Majestie at first tooke delight to 
shew his readiness and abilitie in those causes, yet that 
vigor begins to relent, and he must dayly more and more 


intend his owne health and quiet. "1? 


It is wrong to assume 
that because the king's interest waned the experiment 
was left to die on the vine.*? In spite of continued talk 
of a Secretary "under "7+ Carr or the appointment of a 
Secretary with Carr to keep the foreign business in his 
hands“ the favorite soldiered ae a 

Canr pbacked jSalisbury is acapacity,-industry.,.and 
teawning, but despite, his Jack of suitability and preparation 
he was given a compliment early in his stint. The Earl of 
Northampton flatteringly wrote to Carr, "Many people, noting 
his Lordship's skill in answering letters, and his urbanity, 
wish to see him Saee ee Gt Historians have rightly seen 
James's experiment with the secretaryship as retrogressive, 
bUteUE Contemporary analysis of Carr's role sis corrvece 
perhaps a minor re-evaluation of the favorite's part is in 
order. Sir John Throckmorton, who, could ’hardly be described 
aeebeing in Carr's camp, wrote on, 10) October) loasy that 
"Rochester hath the dispatch of all great business of state 
in his own hands, sees the greatness of the place and surely 
will not leave it till he be pleased to ease himself of the 
palnsene stakes) which, I hear vis great."7> This idea was 


amplified and elaborated later that month when 


Throckmorton wrote, "The businesses of State are stiri 
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Managed by Rochester and his wisdom is not likely to suffer 
bimetosveave it understanding Lt so well as he doth. "7° 

Carr had so many offices in England that he could be 
accused of pluralism. Absenteeism~ / could have been added 
to the accusations after Carr was given the position of 
Treasurer of Scotlana.2® The previous Treasurer, Sir George 
Home, Earl of Dunbar, was the single most important man in 
Scotland besides James from 1603 until his death in January 
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1 Sa el Dunbar provided the hard work behind James's claim 


that he ruled Scotland with his pen. Arthur Wilson said that 
Carr was made Treasurer to add lustre to hisS power and we 
should look on the appointment as cosmetic.” CO eSeebe CKO. 
gieluence by Carr in ‘Scottish affairs fits with Maurice Lee's 
Thesis that if indeed Scotland was ruled by the pen: the 


Sub 
writing was most definitely done in Edinburgh. 
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In 1612, Robert Carr received, in the form of a 
reversion, one of the greatest plums in the kingdom. 
This office of prothonotary in the King's Bench is also 
known as the chief clerkship. °2 The reason it was considered 
a great prize is that its real annual value is estimated at 
between £4,000 and £6,000 which would put it in the same 
league with such offices as the Mastership of the Wards.?? 
tn l6l2 the officeholder, Sir John Roper, apparently was 
willing to surrender the reversion to Carr in return for a 
peerage. Carr writing to Northampton said "your Lordship 
knowes I refused to come by the possession of Sir John Ross's 
office by moving the King to make him a Baron, because I 


u39 Carr 


would not sett tytles to sale for my private endes. 
finally did get’ the reversion but he fell before he could 
exploit the office. Seddon concludes that Carr got this 
reversion because he was denied Salisbury's major per iceot 
One of the most interesting offices Carr wanted was 
that of the Master of the Horeen THis position, which came 
Weta start of 150: was above all, housenoldsorrices excep. 
the High Steward and Chanber lau. Pranei pally, “thought icf 
as the controlling officer of the Stables with prominent 
ceremonial poner the Master of the Horse helped the 
Lord Chamberlain supervise the masques given at royal 
expense.>” Carr's intention of becoming Master of the Horse 
became known in 1612 when, uncharacteristically, he began 


fighting hard to wrestle the position from its holder, Edward 
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Somerset, Earl of Worcester. 7° There was a carrot offered 
for the Mastership, "great meanes made to the earle of 
Worcester to resign his mastership of the horse to him 


ead) bee 


This plan went no farther than the talking stage 
but the favorite pushed his way into performing the duties 
EOr the opening of the 1614 Parliament, "the earle of 
Somerset supplied the place of master of the horse, because 
the earle of Worcester was or wold be sicke, so that he 

hath alredy the possession of that office as yet were by 


ree Pembroke, whose pursuit of office and 


anticipation. 
rivalry with the favorite made him seem like Carr's shadow, 
also wanted to become Master of the Horse. His wish was 


fultilied in 1616 when Worcester finally gave it up for 


£1,500 per annum? and “thre "position of LordyPrivy (seal. 
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Northampton's untimely death in 1614 touched off 
another major redistribution of offices. It was well known 
about the court that Pembroke would become very unhappy if 
he were not the successful candidate for the office of Lord 
Chamberlain, left vacant when Suffolk moved to Northampton's 
former place as Lord Treasurer. (+ In spite of Pembroke's 


pressure and a pretended promise by the queen, “> Robert 


Carr was made Lord Chamberlain on 10 July 1614 ae The king 
noted that "no man shold marvayle that he bestowed a place 
so neere himself upon his frend, whom he loved above all 
men living."*/ 
The Lord Chamberlain was the principal?® officer about 
the king's person. His jurisdiction was the household above 
the stairs including the Outer, Privy, and Bed Chambers. 
"What the Household was responsible for providing, the 
Chamber saw was consumed with due pomp and elegance."*? 
Since the Chamberlain looked after the sovereign's daily 
needs, he was, in charge.of such things and people as the 
Royal Chapel and Chaplains, physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries, the astronomer, the serjeant-painter, musicians 
royal fools and even the rat and mole takers.>° iS Cont LO 
of what we would call departments included the Great 
Wardrobe, Revels, Tents and Toils (or fabrics), Works, 
Armoury, and Ordnance and Mint.>? An innovation, during 


Carr's tenure, saw the creation of a subordinate position, 


the Master of the Ceremonies, "whose function was to look 
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after the lodgings and the general well-being of 
ambassadors, and to grapple with the knotty problems 
entailed by their inveterate stickling for precedence and 
etiquette.>? In 1614 the Chamberlain, instead of the 
Privy Council, began to sign warrants for payments to 
players. The one example we have of Carr operating ox 
officio as Lord Chamberlain involved a dispute between the 
watermen and players although no decision was reached on 
the question and Carr supported the watermen despite being 
the. official, pnotector ofrithe players.>° Pembroke, who had 
a promise of the reversion,” became Lord Chamberlain when 
Robert Carr Ee ee 

As.early.as July 1614), atrumor was¥aftlight that Carr 
was about to become Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports.” 
These ports (originally five of them) had at one time 
provided most of the ships for the Royal Navy and were the 
Gountryis first line of defense from the continent. in 
return for these obligations they were given many franchises 
and privileges including the revenues from their courts. in 
1614 the favorite wrote to the Council as provisional 
Warden to let them know that the king wanted the French 
exempted from paying head money within the Cinque Ports.>/ 

Anmotfice, of great 1f fluctuating potential was that 
of Lord Privy Seal which Northampton had held from 1608 until 


his death. Carr was appointed almost immediately. This 


office had declined in power after the appointment of two 
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memgpal secretaries in 1540, but had in dignity increased.>” 


Origins’ as secretary to the king? and its later place 
head of the Court of Requests°- are probably the best 
menatrron as towhy it was given to Carr. In July 1614, Carr 
Pesto the Attorney General and officers of the Exchequer, 
Ohibiting the ejection of subjects from their lands, until 

Beeceiras been tried, and verdict; given in the King’s 


aie. 


It is little wonder that the clerks of the Privy 
1 were afraid that Somerset's lack of experience and 

quent absences in following the king would prove 

judicial to them since the above notice is the only one we 
meee Carr being ‘active in this office.. It appears that he 
meavit to'use.as bait to be offered to the Earl of 

cester for the Mastership of the Horse.°> This switch 
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take place but after the fall of the favorite. 
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CARR'S POWER 
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The enormous power that Robert Carr wielded cannot 
be underestimated. His power was commented on in every 
season of every year from 1611 until 1616 by Scots, English, 
ambassadors, foreigners, peers, commoners, friends, enemies, 
eourtiers;-and those up from the country.°> ineMayea6cl Ll oa 
year before Salisbury's death, Carr was already being spoken 
of as being, "further in the King's graces than any other 


subject. "°° 


In January 1612 it was said of the favorite, 
Yall addresses are made to Sir Robert Carr, he is the 
Favorit, in ordinary; no suite, no reward, but comes by him: 
his hand distributes, and his hand restrains; our supreme 


Ow, 


power works by second causes. In June 1612 it was said, 


"Rochester is exceeding great with his majesty, and if I 
shulde say trewle, greater than anye that ever I did Seoul ee 
This idea was echoed in November when Fenton writing to the 
Earl of Mar wrote, "that man who dois all maye do what he 
Will’an noe man to control him, his power 1s greater than 
any that ever I have seen in his place and no man to gainsay 
him, "°? A representative sample from 1613 mirrors that of 
Tole karly in “the year it) was rhetorically tasked aa wide 
Gan be too strong for this Hercules who governs Jupiter jand 
the globe under his feet a James, who was said to resolve 
all business with Carr, in 1613, showed the world which way 
the wind was blowing by telling the Lord Mayor of London to 
pla 


treat the favorite like the king during Carr's wedding. 


No change was made to the pattern in L614": “Carr, was saidqgeco 
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be the man with whom the king decided everything. /7 It was 
well known at this time that nothing was done without Carr's 
mediation. /? Even those unused to the ways of the king were 
impressed, "I am a stranger at Whitehall and cannot witness 
but by the universal effects Somerset's Greatness! e 


The consequence of Carr's great power was that he became 


more envied and more opposed as his power increased. 
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CHAPTER III - FOOTNOTES 
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HOM. C.mbownshire 2777, foe 20. 


i ; 
Co. ny timer, The King’s "Servants, The Civil Service of 
Charless P) Chondon wal J6du. 2078 


eabid.. p.-35.. 


4 
feel ton,.ed.; The Tudor Constitution ,. Documents». ana 
Commentary (Cambridge, 1960), p. 46. 
, ot ae 


eoo.<e. Dom 


Sy} 


toll -l618. p. SF. 
G. H., Cokayne, “Complete Peerage’ “xii, "pv "'67: 


Msecond pecretary Herbert held a different office’ and at no 
time did he take an important part in public affairs. 
ei naane,., tne; Princtipal Secretary OLrotate 
CEOnaon.. L923) Dy 68°: 


Selton, HUaOr PCOnStTRED ELTON ps Tr 
9 "Rochester rs"orten snc ludecdiszin rsterotesecretanressor 
state, presumably on the ground that he kept the 
Signet. But, although the secretary was originally 
appointed merely by the conferment of the signet, 
letters patent have also been issued since 1577, 
and there were frequently examples in the seventeenth 
century of persons keeping the signet for a period 
withoutrbernge2secretarites...." Evans, Secretary 
Dia 09. 


BEtbid., p. 67. Lord Fenton was Thomas Erskine (1566-1639). 


In 1600 he had protected James by killing Alexander 
Ruthven at Gowrie House. He was given his highest 
#1 thewebar] sof Kellie, ini 1619; 


tt care received the signet at some point before July 1612. 


£2 Ghambertain Letters 1, "Demos 


13 sames felt that with the help of Carr he was completely 
capable of "directing the complicated machinery of 
the domestic and foreign policy of the Government 
himsele." + "Gardiner "England, 11, p. 146. 

145 amund Sheffield, the first Earl of Mulgrave (1564-1646). 

Under James he became President of the Council of the 
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egGes PaDom. 1611-1618 <p. 139. 
16 
R. Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns 

Of Ov Elizabeth @and?kK. dames" 1, “E¥*Sawyer = case ili, 
p. 421. ‘The Council was pleading that a new 
Secretary be named. 

= chanbertain betters), <i 20ers soa 

Boek yer DUCKINGNaM hap smow 

ea chambertain Letters, 1; p: 409.° "James wasesuffering from 


gout of therbig toe. 


OKynaston makes this error by failing to trace the position 
up to and including the period when Winwood held it. 
D. Kynaston, The Secretary of State (Lavenham, Suffolk 
RICH 1 POD nemo eau 


, 


eeereiberlain Letters, pp. 480 


Sit is thocht there shalbe one or two Secreterryes; but 
Summersett will keepe all forraine besines in his 
Oowin hands." Viscount Fenton! to the Earl of Mar, 
19 November 1613. H.M.C. Mar and Kellie supplement, 
We 0%. 

23 nsomerset isso -Oppressed *Warh. muLtip ler tysormattarrs, “as 
yourare not toiMarvel "if you receive noc such 
Satisfaction as were to be wished." Sir Thomas 
Edmondes to William Trumbull, 25 February 1614. 
HC. pDOwnshUr eC apes eo. 


SySoube DOM se LOlEeLOLo, pe wae. 


AN Teen DOWNS Rates OTE eit ices 


AEST eee 


eer never returned to Scotland after 1603. 


28 one Treasurer's duties included the collection of the 
revenues arising from the crown property, customs and 
burgh ferms and the management of the finance of the 


royal household. Sir Ff. Maurace Powicke and E. B. 
Fryde, eds., Handbook of British Chronology, 2nd eda. 
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Lee, ‘James Government of Scotland," p. 42. In 1610 Home 
also became Comptroller and the combination of this 
position with that of the Lord Treasurer continued 
with Carr and later Treasurers. F. M. Powicke, 
HPandbook, Dp. clclss  tteic interesting to note, thac 
using Carr's help, his kinsman, Sir Thomas Hamilton, 
wanted to fill Dunbar's place and become the "new 
great man in Scotland." M. Lee, "James VI's 
GSOVErnment, @ p. 47. The plan failed but. Hamilton 
did become Secretary in 1612 and Clerk Register in 


enewscome year. FF. Meagbowicke, Handbook pp. ils 7-1. bo0r 


Bail lson. HOSeOry.= Up. foo% 


Meeeece.. vanes Vi SS CGOvernment, "p53. 
oom. bBlatchér, The=-Court-or King"s Bench’, 1450-1550. A 
Study, an /Self—-Helpr (Londons 19:78)" poy 145751522153. 


S2ayimer, King !'sjservants p. 24. 


34 Egerton Papers; Dp. 45). 


2 Geadon * MRODeL t \CarlL, = DD. 04-505 


che appointment was by patent and included a 1,000 mark 
fee. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, i, 
(OXfOrde219 Ob) pod See 


37ayimer. King: Svilervantsr Degs0. 


38 these functions included leading the sovereign's bridle 


on progresses and state occasions. Chambers, 
Elizabethan Stage, 2, ipewl07, 


27 Tbid. pp e100. 207: 


OWorceater (1553-1628) received the position when the Earl 
of Essex was executed in 1601. DNB. 


41 chamberlain betters 15) (ba eouU- 


Balhidi) Dp. 522- 


43ctone, Grisis sD. 420. 


$* Chamberlain Letters, 1, p. 602.) ‘On his tdéathgbed 


Northampton sought to deny any of his offices to 
Pembroke. Ibid., ii, p. 542. 
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The Lord Chamberlain had a staff of about 750 and every 
year recelvyed atleast £4,862 in the period 1629-— 
bo.c0 Aylmer) )King¥seservants, p. 206... His diet: 
the number of meat dishes provided for his table, 
was second only to the king's at ten dishes, twice 
Cee). el OI. iret ol OMe 


atid... p. 29. 


2 OR ecause Of interest since that time in the period's 
literature perhaps the most well known group were 
Ene players. ‘Chambers, Elizabethan Stage. “i 
Ppp-..20=4)> “et “passim? 
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Sifle 


Pid w tein eeag : 
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>3the watermen wanted the players to return to their former 
venues on the south side of the river so that there 
would be a need for the watermen's services. 
Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, ii, pp. 371-372. 


>* Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 2, p. 41: 


ee December 1615. Cokayne, x, p. 413. 


Suen. c. Downshire | dv, p. 452. Northampton was. che 


previous office holder. 


PCRS. . Doms, .LOPI—-1618,. p+ 4260." “Headamoney wassa special. 
tax on foreigners. For the tremendous importance of 
this office see J. K. Gruenfelder, "The Lord Wardens 
ang Blections, 1604-16238) ") Jounmnaleorger? ti shy studies: 


1S 6. LOD =o Mi) Mee eee 
>8onis was) given to; Carr sometime before S20 Junew lol. 
Powicke, Handbook, p. 94. 
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60 Evans, Secretary. col State, pace 


Ol avimer, King's Ssernvants, p14. 
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Dey above pp. 84-85. 


64 powicke, Handbook } pp.) 94. 


Oe NOT one contemporary said Carr was less than very powerful. 


Smee Venice, 1610-16135 pe 142. 


6’Wilson, BEStory, (p.: or 


Sen C, Mar and Kellie Supplement, p. 41. 


Sonia... p. 46. 


De weer Ort Land} 2x.) p. 32% 
Pole se Downshive, iv, ‘Dp. 286. 


Groeeuevenice, L61L3=1615- p. 219. 
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CARR AND POLICY 
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CARR AND THE PRIVY +COUNCIGL 
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The prestige and power of the Privy Council fell a 
good deal at the hands of James, Carr, and bedchamber 
government. Very soon after Salisbury's death, some 
contemporaries observed that the Privy Council no longer 
seemed to occupy its former preeminence in the nation's 
councils.?+ If; later evidence is to be trusted, James may 
have already begun to move towards a system of divided 
movernmenc. Notably in foreign policy, but possibly in 
other matters, after 1618 James was clearly requiring 
different groups of officials to develop contrasting 
policies and to report directly to him. James alone knew 
tneer uw /): picture,“ and a result was that frank discussion 
among privy councillors was neither possible nor always 
desirable. There were, of course, many variations. Nothing 
could have been more important than the Cockayne Project? 
With respect to commerce, royal finance, and foreign atfairs. 
Across several years this was fully debated, but in such a 
Glimate as to make it clear that only ‘one’ conclusion was 
really possible. The king had made up his mind, and 
reluctant councillors grudginglyetell tmcossvepiwrthenim,. 

The Privy Council, was, an ancient institution, whose 
origins are to be found in the, Curia Regis.. The continucus 
evolution of the modern Privy Council can be traced from 
Thomas Cromwell's reforms,” an extremely important legacy: 

the King's council continued to retain 


the multiplicity of functions it had 
had in an earlier age, acting as a 
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court for administering the king's 
justice, a body of counsellors to 

give the sovereign advice, an assembly 
LO assist nim anelegqislation.. and a 
group of officials assisting him to 
carry on the executive work. At the 
end of the middle ages the king's 
GOUNCII OF prlvyyvs Council” was the 
principal organ through which he 
governed his realm... 


a5 
Protessor Aylmer has called it, “(under the King) the supreme 
executive body in the country," and with the’ Secretaries of 


State and the Seals as the "core or spine of the system. "° 
The ambitious Prince Henry paid it a compliment by seeking 
unsuccessfully for membership. Yet that which was denied 
to the heir was after his death to be granted to Carr. 

The decision of who should and who should not sit on 
the Privy Council was, of course, dependent on the sovereign. 
Great office holders such as the Lord Treasurer and the 
Lord Chancellor were automatically included, as were some 
men of affairs, for example the Earl of Pembroke, who headed 
a very important family. Given his rawness, Carr's inclusion 
in these ranks looks embarrassing, especially when it is 
recalled that one of the oldest duties of the Privy Council 
was to give informed advice on weighty public andi privace 
matters. He could hardly be more removed from Professor 
Elton's list of criteria and description of functions. Carr's 
promotion is partly explained by James's Cril€éenion “Lor 
selection: he "regarded membership somewhat as a mark of 
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The size of the Council fluctuated a good deal from 
reign to reign. Mary's Privy Council was above LB y Sn 
number while Elizabeth's is considered much more efficient 
at about twelve.® The largest number under James was about 
tiiey— five tin “the ah620's -velhe isize yof ithe ‘Privy Council , 


in the first record that we have of Robert Carr's attendance, ” 


Mrsts' =a "total ‘of twenty-three. 1° The last record we have of 
the numbers while Carr was there lists a total of twenty- 
four.'t The average number for all sixty-five occasions 
when he is Known to have been there was slightly under eleven. 
While Robert Carr was a member, the Jacobean Privy 
Council underwent a radical transformation; however, this 
was almost totally coincidence, not cause and effect. For 
reasons which might include his unfamiliarity with his new 
kingdom, greater interest in the more material aspects of 
his new realm or more likely his leaving business to the 
very able “Salisbury, James forethe first phase “of "his “réign 
atowed tthe Pravy(Council? ail most*a iyee thand #4 ssine ecouncil 
Spares "the "King “the trouble of ‘governing, wrote tthe 
VenetuamcAmbassador # “and sno Pron ly do talisubjects* transact 
their business with it, but foreign representatives as well, 
and one might say it was the very ears, body and voice of 
the King." Again he wrote that James, "remits everything 


to the Council," and "has virtually given Gehrels. and 
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absolute authority." 
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matters handled on occasions when Carr is known to have 
been present. Whether or not he contributed to discussion 
is another matter. In most instances, the Register notes 
problems and the decisions taken by the Council as to what 
action should be taken. The majority of entries concern 
Poteer ordinary matters... Highspolicy.was , sofucourse, 
discussed, but only very rarely does the official record 
give much enlightenment. 

The security and order of the realm consumed a large 
bemcionrvert -the Privy Council's. time andsenergy., A highly 
visible example of security concerned arms and the armed. 
Carr was attendant at the Privy Council when permission was 
given to increase the small number of London men who could 
Pecetve, martial training (from.250 to,500).  ~ Three and a 
half,.months later, in.March 1615,.orders.were dispatched: to 
the Justices of the Peace and the Deputy Lieutenants of the 
eounties,to .help_the Muster Masters. —- A survey was also 
sent out to the Lieutenants requesting information about 
the preparedness of men and equipment and ordering ranks to 
bem filled, all tomtakes pari wand: everything toxbe broughtsup 
EO Shane Soldiers were also directed to give aid to 
the civil authorities, as when twelve Cumberland soldiers 
along with a provost were ordered to apprehend robbers who 
had broken out of the Newcastle Fetes Internal security 


and the concern it caused was matched by concern for the 


external as.well...0On 6,July,1614,. a letter was sent ato; the 
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Justices of the Peace in Kent saying that "there are at this 
present readie to be transported unto the partes beyond the 
seas five and twenty pieces of bastard culverin....«?® The 
Council naturally wanted this stopped. A look at external 
security on the idee continental stage is also to be seen 
in "five warrants to allow SOLla2 ers) to do rights tor the 


akg) 


Krng os) friends. AN attenpey to, organize agains. tapiracy, 


emat COsStly elagne on commerce, is also mentioned.+8 
Tne sprevention of civilostrite dueytorhardshnip was 
also paid close attention to by Carr and his fellow 
councillors. In the summer of 1614, when corn became scarce 
in Wiltshire and some were driven to steal or starve, the 
Marvy COUNCIL Sought, information on wages.?? The Council 
also sought to stop "the plague of beggars, rogues and 
thieves" in and around London with the threat that recipients 
of their directive, the Justices of the Peace would answer 
for their negligence.~” Some of their concern was given to 
matters ‘arter the fact, “such#as. the orders 20ua1d. the 
kanqis agents in helping to find,» somesmurderers in heme <a 
The Privy.Council: sought to oversee thosescomang@into 
the country as well as those leaving. Twice, passes were 
issued to Ambassadors to allow them to return to their 
poses <* This formal approval is less important than 
decisions on individual requests for permission to travel. 


There were eleven such requests in twenty-six months. Many 


of these are not very detailed; however, some are very 
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pointed. One such pass procured by Carr's secretary, John 
Packer, allowed Thomas Tyrie, a Dundee Gentleman, "to 
travel beyond the seas for three years and to take with him 
one man, and necessarys not prohibited, with provisio not 


TOGO. ctO Rome. "23 


Another pass in the same vein makes 
Pemoncdern Specific’ restrictions, “with this proviso, not) to 
Pepaire to the city of Rome nor to any other partes that are 


not in leage and amity with his majesty."*4 


A travel pass 
aimed at restricting internal movement was issued in 1615 
for a recusant convict to travel in England because he was 


1.29 


executor for his brother's wil The Privy Couneis also 


gave orders for people not to leave  oumea 

The Privy Council was perceived by foreign governments 
as powerful and prestigious so it seemed the natural place 
For Englishmen to go to*get help in redressing their 


grievances abroad. For example, one case concerned a ship 


which the French authorities had for four months prevented 


Peomesariing. A ruding, 1n favor 7: (the English emeastermin 

the French courts had been stayed. The English Ambassador, 
: Zul 

Sir Thomas Edmondes, was requested to get restitution. A 


second example involved two Englishmen who held £9,000 
WOrtnvOL- property In Spain. | ihedrat accor Ol eagen Gaaiad 
evidently turned Roman Catholic and defrauded the owners. 
Sir John Digby, the English Ambassador, was asked to 


28 
intervene with the Spanish government on their behalf. 
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There is a smattering of information about the Privy 
Council's dealings with other levels of government. Twice 
the Council gave attention to a dispute over ownership of 
the commons between the town of Lewisham and a royal patentee. 
The Privy Council referred the problem to the local 
Justices, ordering them to hold a hearing.”” An affair 
which had an indirect bearing on the aftermath of the 
Overbury murder also surfaced. The inquest into Overbury's 
death did not render its verdict to King's Bench because 
there was a jurisdictional dispute between the Lieutenant 
GEethee Tower and the’ City “of London!” -This «conflict over 
jurisdiction smoldered until the Privy Council created a 
commission to look into the mateer tes 

Much time was spent on the increase of the country's 
wealth and more specifically seeing that the wealth reached 
the Pightthands 2%. On *P?dune 1 ol5)°notrce -was*gqiven* that “on 
the next Tuesday, inequalities between imports and exports 
were to be debated and an expert, an auditor, was to be 
fhéréoes This *investigation camelwithin days "ofthe Council's 
giving their consent to the new and ultimately disastrous 
Cockayne Project for dyeing and dressing atorne 4 

One Yor“the most “important “rssues to*comeberore the 
Privy Council, and one which coincided with Carr's career 
aeuies High point) was *cthis Project.>> It was a plan whereby 


the dyeing and dressing of English cloth would take place in 


England instead of in the Low Countries. It was felt by some 
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in 1614 that this more fully manufactured product might add 
50% to 100% of the export's value. Those in favor of this 
idea hoped to increase the value of exports and also wanted 
to increase employment and raise revenue by £40,000. The 
new company would supersede the old Merchant Adventurers, 
who had held the lion's share of the white or unfinished 
Ehothrexpert trade.-“It*was"hoped that Capital@from "the 
Merchant Adventurers initially urged to participate, would 
go to the new company since the cloth industry in general 
needed large sums of long term investment and the new dyeing 
and dressing called for massive investment. 

The Privy Council was not the only group that was 
skeptical of Cockayne's plan: the Merchant Adventurers 
rather than investing in the company that had replaced theirs, 
found investment opportunities elsewhere. "The new men used 
eneeproj;ect«+in-an attempt to™prise-open*the*riehetraderin 
undressed cloths, to secure a share in it by initially 
promising”to finish all* textiles exports’ and then persuading 
the former Adventurers to participate in a new division of 
the old peadeneus When this did not happen, the Dutch also 
refused to compromise, and Cockayne was left to stumble on 
forethrecevearss Although the resulting depression in the 
industry may have been inevitable, the problems the scheme 
caused the English in their continental markets hurt their 


trade for a long time. 


Commercial ventures on a much smaller scale than the 
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Cockayne Project, and the question of who could or could not 
Carry them out, often occupied the Privy Council's attention. 
The production of that extremely important commodity, glass,?> 
as well as salt and sugar, figure prominently in such 
disputes. On 14 September 1614, notice was given for a new 
"invencion" for making bay and white salt. None were to 
hinder these inventors and his Majesty's officers were to 
help them. °° This decision did not sit well with all 
concerned; five months later the Council was ready to make 
a decision on who should and who should not hold a patent 
on the manufacture of salenad 

Interlopers often made so much that they were at 
times almost astonishingly prepared to ignore the Privy 
Council's *directives and threats. © For °exampley inel6l1l4 a 
man was said to be continuing glass manufacture after being 
EoOLagnovato. Pi ThesCotdncrleorderedubiséfive extinguished. ?° 
This®ineident was’not isolated nor did those-who lost*#money 
failktorcomplain® wOne patenteecelostrel ,0O00ftoethis 
Gompeti tionpuand sthe vPrivyeeounci Viondercdptharsthesgturtl 
amount lost should be paid to him by those who did not stop 
making glass.?° Those who sought to continue manufacturing 
such things in spite of the patentees, offered arguments 
why they were not detrimental. The owner of a sugar-refining 
house in London submitted that he would lower prices, not 

40 


break the laws, and offered a bond to that effect. 


The Privy Council was not behindhand in attempts to 
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halt the printing and circulation of undesirable writings. 
One case resulted in the author's being whipped. 4+ A more 
humane disposition of a similar incident is to be found in 
April 1615 when William Martin repented for writing a history 
that was not liked and was given back his pondiae + 
PuivaLe matters, often of sa mihorssont, salcoucame 
WirtieLae scope. of “thas body Lain June of 1615) Carr 
brought in a signed warrant to pay the king's barber eg 2 eo 
paweaGrant tor a much, smaller, amount, <forty shildings,.to pay 


44 A debtor's 


form asdoctor*s lodgings.is also noted. 
subterfuge whereby he planned to spend all his money and then 
go abroad instead of paying his great debts is outlined for 
the Council who were asked to stop pinta Twice, the 
personal affairs of the Venetian Ambassador surface. The 
Pepat Of,these,.from the spring.of .1615,4saw himeattempting 
to unload a Flemish ship even though only the Levant or 
Turkey Company were allowed Bi ee Sir Julius Caesar and 
Sir Ralph Winwood were sent to examine and report back. A 
second and more unsavory example of the Ambassador's attempts 
to add to his wealth saw him ready to leave England without 
pavingshis.debts, Thexdecision of the Brivy sCounciliwas 
that he was to be spoken to again and if no satisfaction was 
Goubewhad sas .doods swere =torbe Seized. / 

When James turned his attention to the Council after 


the fall from grace of Salisbury, he stripped thisn,body of 


its preeminent position. The Spanish Ambassador wrote in 
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1612 that James, "maketh little or noe account att all of 


his councillors and scarcely communicateth with them any 


ening .oF importance. "48 James felt that Robert Carr and 
himself could do a better job than the Council. Sarmiento 
writing in 1613 said, "The Viscount Rochester at the Council 


Table showeth much temper and modesty without seeming to 
press and sway seounina, But afterward the King resolveth 
all business with him alone, both those that pass by the 
Council, and many others, wherewith he never maketh them 


sae The reason that James began to by-pass the 


acquainted.' 
Council was that its members, not surprisingly, offered 
differing advice on questions. This merely threw him into 


=o Historians have rightly seen this circumventing 


CoOnrusion . 
of the Council for the advice of an intimate, as a retrograde 
step. It also shows the striking effects of bedchamber 
government. 

The disastrous cloth experiment, and perhaps the 
Similar but more successful creation of a glass-making 
monopoly, were the outstanding projects of these years. It 
may be presumed that the promoters gave Carr and other 
Councillors gifts. Occasionally there are tenuous Connections 
of a more personal nature. Carr would have known Sir Robert 
Mansel, not least because of his own position at Rochester 
Castle and the projector's office in the Admiralty. Indeed 
before the 1614 Parliament it was, appropriately enough, 


Mansel who offered the favorite the nomination Of One OF 
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the M.P.s who would be returned for Rochester borough.>2 


Even so, in these great matters, as for many lesser ones, 
there is no strong evidence that the Earl ever played a 
leading role or was induced by personal involvement or 
Pribery to sponsor a project. With respect to cloth, he 
Radwindicated his support, ‘but that did no more than 
underline the king's Known position. Perhaps we can believe 
statements of both Cockayne and the king made in January 
1616 at a time when it would have been easy to place some 
blame on Somerset's shoulders, that the only Councillor 
directly involved in the evolution of the cloth project was 
the Chief Justice, Sir Edward Goke.1¢ AvEuUrther Caution. ws 
provided by, the fact that a ‘critical, time tor both these 
matters was the twelve months between the fall of 1614 and 
tiateot L615. “In this. period) Somerset's: 1ntimacyawithethe 
king waned and eventually disappeared. 

Nor is there evidence that Carr played any striking 
role withyrespect to, that) occasional sinstitucion, 
Parliament, and indeed the opportunities for any such display 
were limited quite apart from his handicap as a Scot. During 
the years of his influence ithere were but thew two sessions 
SfliolO, and the short, fruitless sepisodevor wlol4 however: 
on the latter occasion, it may be presumed, his comments 
in conversations with other peers would have been similar to 
the stances taken by Northampton and served to make it clear 


that the king would not countenance any great concessions of 


procedure or substance. 
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Robert Carr became involved with the 1610 Parliament 
when that body began an attack on the Scots. Behind the 
episode was a petition>? or a scheme>4 to send the Scots 
back to their own realm. Notestein says that this "silly 
story" was probably the work of Carr and "doubtlessly 
designed to harden the heart of the King against Parliament.">> 
D. H. Willson states that Carr had agents in the Commons 
and "may even have urged them to bring up delicate points in 


the hope of exasperating the King. ">°© 


S. R. Gardiner says 
that when news of the anti-Scots petition reached Carr he 
"took alarm, and did all that he could to excite his master 
against the House vie! James grew angry at this and said that 
he "would not accept the largest supply which it was in the 
power of the Commons to grant, if they 'were to sauce it with 
such taunts and disgraces as' had ‘been uttered of him and 
those that' appertained to him.">° James ordered the Speaker 
to adjourn the House. On 4 December 1610 Lake wrote to 
Sabisburyrthat sablathettreubleinad beenWsti sredgup thy eCarr, 
who was trying to "sow discord between the King and his 


Ow 


Treasurer. If ‘that was the réeason;Carr succeeded to a 


remarkable degree; "relations were never the same again 


6919 James would slowly move to 


between Cecil and the King. 
the point where he and Carr, in the experiment of bedchamber 
government, would replace Cecil. 


The Parliament of 1614 saw Carr's power in full bloom. 


In contrast to the previous Parliament his influence was felt 
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not at the®end@ but before it ™ began’ sir Henry Neville, ° 
a thorn in the king's side during 1610, saw that the projects? 
to raise money were merely causing antagonism in the land. 
Instead of the projects, he urged the recall and management 
of Parliament°> whereby a complete program would be set out 
before the Lower House. This program would address the 
Commons grievances®* and replenish the king's coffers at the 
Same time. In return for this management, Neville sought 
the Secretaryship for himself and advancement for his 
friends.°> The strongest original backers of Neville and 
his plan included Overbury, Carr, Suffolk, Pembroke, and 
Southampton. Excluding Suffolk, this group also wanted a 
foreign policy based on strong protestant alliances.°° 
Seddon is probably wrong in saying Carr was seeking personal 
ascendency through this management of Parliament, for this 
misses the point that Carr was already ascendant and James 
was well into the phase of bedchamber government. Overbury 
was the group's biggest liability. He was arrogant to all 
concerned and even became embroiled in a fight with the 
man who had been his strongest ally, Pembroke. 

Neville's hopes for the Secretaryship were dashed when 
his friends pushed his candidacy too hard. As well there was 
irritation of the "flocking of Parliament-men about him, They had 
their meetings and consultations with the Earl of Southampton 
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and the Lord Sheffield at Lord Rochester's chamber." James 


wanted nothing to do with this man who had so opposed him. 
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After Neville's eclipse, Carr supported Winwood?® and 
Suffolk supported Lakeues The shaky alliance between Carr 
and Suffolk, which many feel was only started with Carr's 
marriage to Suffolk's daughter in December 1613, was made 
firmer when Suffolk switched his support to Winwood. 79 

Many have seen the important events leading up to 
the Parliament as Howard perfidy. The pro-Spanish Howards, 
especially Northampton, are given as the source of the rumors 
of a parliamentary undertaking. /? These rumors, which 
Parliament eventually sought to get to the bottom of, occupied 
much of the Commons' time. The king's councillors were few 
Paevumben;, divided, and: lacking in morales.) The counciliors 
could not divert the Lower House into more constructive 
courses... Bacon laid the blame for the "addled" nature of 
this Parliament on the shoulders of Northampton, who wanted 
tOrmprove hevwas right about the futility of) calling 


Parliament in the first mincew a It was Northampton's agents 


who were behind Hoskyn's attack on the Scots, which 


ihe 73 
culminated in a call’ forya Night of “the Sicilian Vespers. 
In June 1615 James was in an even worse financial 
predicament than he had been in in 1614. The Spanish faction, 


most notably carr ’4 and Suffolk, opposed calling Parliament 

for fear that war with Spain would be the price demanded for 

financial support. Moir also argues that Carr and Suffolk's 
75 


plunder of the treasury would have been revealed. 
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doubtful if he added much more than the king's opinion to 
the debate. When "bedchamber government" started, the Privy 
Council was superseded by James and Carr, and the favorite's 
influence over policy greatly increased. Perhaps the 
highest point of oe influence was when he conducted 


negotiations with the Spanish for an alliance in Ne Say eat Salleye 
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provided by Michael Barraclough Pulman, The 
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In January 1615, Sir Robert Mansell, Vice-Admiral of 
the Narrow Seas, obtained sole possession of the 
patent for coal-fired production. In the same year, 
1615, James proclaimed that this was the only method 
to be employed DNB] S. Jack, Trade and Industry 

rp ludor .and, Stuart England) (London) 19:77) %ipp. 90-93. 
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Olcir Henry Neville, (ce. 1564-615). ‘He was a former 


Ambassador to France and later implicated in Essex's 
pilot. 

Bethese largely unsuccessful projects included the sale of 
hunting licences and a tax on the interest gained 
prom Loans... soee DICtZ. Panance. iis. pp. 46-149. 

e or Neville's plan to undertake to manage the House for 
James and Bacon's to pack it, see Clayton Roberts 


and Duncan Owen, "The Parliamentary Undertaking of 
614-2" Pngiveh Historical Review 9Se (2979). iopee,49 
498. 


Oe These were most notably impositions which were Customs 


duties or payments over and above the normal 
schedule of rates authorized by Parliament. 


So this was left in Carr's hands. “Roberts, »'Undertaking | 
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3 one Sicilian Vespers referred to a general massacre of 


ene. French in? i262), sHOSkyNS sald that.Carr had 
promised to speak to the king in favor of 
releasing him from prison but spoke against him. 
L. Osborn, The Life Letters and Writings of John 
Hoskyns, 1566-1638 (New Haven, 1937), p. 

Linda Levy Peck in her article "Northampton, A 
Reformer?" has attempted to reassess Northampton's 


career. He may have been interested in reforms but 
only if they did not affect his own considerable 
financial gain. Northampton has been harshly dealt 


with, but to show he was not all treachery does not 
prove that he was the complete opposite. 


a Gor Carr and the Spanish alltrance see Chapter vl. 


Poir, Barnlaament op. \L53". 
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CARR AND PATRONAGE 
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Jacobean office holding, while not always a 
spectacular means of enrichment, was open to all levels of 
seeker and did pay bountiful returns. The competition for 
these offices, of course, was commensurate with their 
status, powers, and rewards. While most of these offices 
at the top had a good deal of work attached to them, the 
middle and lower levels were quite different. Some of 
these posts were sinecures and others with duties could be 
farmed out to deputies. The few at the top of the system 
who came to wield tremendous power, and even those below 
them, treated their offices almost like private fiefdoms. 
This was the heyday of the doctrine that office could be 
construed as freehold. Not only were many offices sold to 
the best candidate in terms of experience or potential and 
the highest bidder but the reversion or right of succession 
tocannoftfice ortplace afterathe: deathooryretireménteofnthe 
holder was sold as well. Many would argue that the 
greatest officials, or indeed the crown itself, should 
endeavour to recover this lost patronage. 

The key to this whole system was the king, who Knew 
and hand-picked those in the highest strata, such as the 
Chamberlainvior Treasurersofsthe Hoes cael This gave the 
sovereign a large measure of control over the upper echelon 
of government. Not only were the most powerful in closer 
proximity torther king*s watchful eye; their tenure, unlike 


that of their underlings, was often durante bene placito regis 
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or during the king's pleasure. ‘It was the hvghyortacials 
as»well? as the king's favorites and family that helped him 
choose among the competitors for lesser office.* There was 
aeeortune [Oo be madejin the scramble for place for. those 
with the influence to deliver on their promises, and those 
few, such as Carr,? UStialsivec ould: 

The top members of the Jacobean system and the power 
they held over appointments led to a process much like 
subinfeudation, whereby the immediate inferiors whom they 
haa chosen could play a large part in the choice of 
candidates for still more inferior positions. Those at the 
top often became more interested in building factions and 
having their palms greased than giving disinterested advice. 
It was felt that one could not be too obsequious 
gpethesquest for, favor. Thais gave the court (an amoral, 
rotten tone, but this had been true for years before the 
start of James's reign. Such negative publicity was not 
compensated for materially since the crown was not given a 
fair. share of the money which changed hands. Success in 
being placed in office by a great man was a weather-vane for 
other suitors, and the powerful such as Carr became more 
powerful until monopoly of power was the only aim. There 
was an aspect beyond securing the spoils in all of this 
since factions grew around the great, and gradually competing 


advice on weighty affairs of state was given. 
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CARR'S PATRONAGE AND OFFICE HOLDING 


CARR'S UNDERLINGS 
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One of the most important of Salisbury's positions 
which James had to £111 was that of Lord Treasurer.» Thess 
was not only a first class position in terms of power, it 
was also very profitable. Although it had fees attached of 
Onilys £365 per annum: iand «£15 livery,° it was estimated in 1621 
aemhayingia idapitaliwaluevot £20)000 and, an.annualsivalue of 
ERPMOOO-er=4~000% / James's original intention was much like 
his intention for the secretaryship, to hold the position in 
abeyance. The Venetian Ambassador, Antonio Foscarini, wrote 
in June 1612 that "The Lord Treasurership is not yet filled 
ij mrand eb yeemsicthatrthe Kings thinking iof\pucting? mt 
into Commission among four Ministers, Pembroke, Northampton, 
Rochester and Sir Julius CAE at This plan was 
eventually carried out; however, in January 1613 Chamberlain 
noted that the world was of the opinion that Carr was 
shooting atthe Lord Treasurer's place but was "slowe every 
way as well as for himself as his friends."” Garr sactually 
want edmthuis:ivery impontant , posa tion sto. gojatopihi si sfrtend 
the EBarleof (Northampton. It) was noted that jNomthamptom shad 
Oppositions for the wjob and in, order"for whim tomssuccecdy 


10 


"Rochester must charge and Suffolk will second.’ The 


position eventually went to Suffolk after Northampton's 


death. 


One of Salisbury's former posts and one of the half 


dozen most valuable in the kingdom was the Mastership of the 
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Court of Wards and Liveries. The office took responsibility 
for the king's role as feudal overlord and was most often 
Carried out to the profit of all concerned except the ward. 
Although criticism of it died off to some extent after 
Weil it was considered a grievance of the first magnitude 
throughout the period. The country as a whole, and the 
aristocracy in particular, would have been outraged if the 
Mastership had gone to an expensive, foreign favorite such 
Sopcart,., Francis Bacon Solicited. the favorite for the 
position? but it went initially to a former Ambassador to 
France, Sir George Carew. Chamberlain felt Carew may have 
been chosen because of Carr's influence.?? James's intention 
to keep the power, and more importantly the revenue, was 

well known to Carew. In his office-taking speech he said, 
"His Majesty meaneth to be as it were Master of the Wards 
himself, and those whom he useth are to be but his substitutes 
and move wholly by his impulsion and within the circle of 


ree Carew died shortly. assdid his ssuccescor 
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his own motion. 
Sir Walter Cope, who was replaced by Sir William Knollys. 

The underlings who carried, out Carr s dutres were 
Darteot a large network. which he used ose) premier tehic 


16 Since even a portion 


sundry formal and informal duties. 
of the vast amount of work involved in his many positions 
would have made all but a Salisbury balk, many came to work 
under him. In addition to such previously mentioned 


recipients of Carr's aid as Overbury, Winwood, Northampton, 


Suffolk, Carew, and Neville, many others Nad cause” tobe 
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Lee 


ehankrul. John. Packer, Carn’ s secretary after 1612 and 
theyitucure secretary of the Duke of Buckingham, Bacon, 28 
Cotton, ?? Cottington,~° Trumbull, 7? Cranfield, 7% aes 
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and Chapman the poet all worked for Carr. 
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Bedchamber government might have continued in its first 
form for a long while had it not been for the financial needs 
of the crown and the exhaustion of those projects short of 
calling a Parliament. As the calling of a Parliament became 
more and more certain, the decision to choose a permanent 
Principal Secretary in name at least changed from being 
important to being crucial. 

Every*politieal group at "court; *ineluding "the queen 
and prince,*> EhestnitedyHowards* the’'patrrots, "shada 
candidate for Secretary. Robert Carr initially supported 
Sir Henry Necipiees® the former Ambassador to France, a man 
whose strong suit was said to be his standing with the House 
oni Commons.“ ? The king kKi¥lbeaethrs candidacy in ts 
embryonic stage by saying, "he will not have a Secretary 
imposed on him by Parliaments"? 

The most “important opinion ‘onthe “choice -of -Secretary 
Was OL COurse> that Wot “Ghesking .9 As Pearry Sash) Januany 261s 
Chamberlain could write -to *Carleton Saying “that “for 
Secretary thé*king"s' "inelimarron#holdes “firmer for our 
friend...."2? Winwood was indeed one of the two most 
serious candidates for this office but he lacked parliamentary 
experience. © This made him a bit of an unknown quantity to 
both Pembroke and Suffolk and hence less galling but also 
less effective. Winwood's candidacy was slow but steady. 

In December 1612 Isaac Wake had written to Carleton that 


3 
Winwood was "gaining ground." There is some doubt as to 
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when it was that Carr threw his support behind Winwood, 
the eventual winner. D. H. Willson says it was some time 
nel ge although it was known by Chamberlain in January 
of that year. Thomas Lake and Winwood were the last two 
candidates and the court supporters of both fell into a 
quarrel over who would prevail. Suffolk, Carr's future 
father-in-law, was the champion of Lake and Somerset of 
Winwood. When it came to putting pressure on the king, the 
favorite easily won. "My Lord of Somerset hath so great a 
power of prevailing with the king as never any man had the 
like, otherwise you would have judged it almost impossible 
that Sir Ralph could have been brought into that placesecuiee 
On 29 March 1614, only seven days before the opening 

of Parliament, Winwood was appointed Secretary of State, a 
position he held until his death in 1617. Winwood's tenure 
under Carr was to be a good deal less than autonomous: 

but the world thinketh that he hath 

no cause to take any great comfort in 

his new preferment in respect that the 

authority thereof is so much abridged 

as it 1S by ythe Keeping of aches sroner 

seals from him, the now allowing him 

to have the packets directed unto him 

which come from foreign parts, the 

not permitting Rim to be  styvledsbyethe 

title of principal esecretaryeotss tare 

but only secretary of state. 

BS) 
It must have seemed to Winwood for the first nine months of 
1615 that the game had not been worth the candle nor his 
36 


ST OOO .bribe to, Carr. For these nine months, dispatches 


were sent to the king or Carr, who passed on copies and 
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covering letters to Winwood. This insulting state of 
affairs was slowly rectified and the reception of dispatches 
became more equal between the theee.> Winwood would live 
to repay Carr's slight by starting the process which ended 


in the trials for Overbury's murder. 
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CHAPTER V - FOOTNOTES 
23 
The spectacular financial gains from office holding went to 
therorfriciats such tas’ *these. 


Z 
Most of the money that was siphoned from the crown was 
taken at the middle levels. 


3 ene : ; 
One letter igivingstypical information says this about an 


appointment: "This is the work only of my Lord of 
Sonerset's YIM. CoeDownsnire “Pv ps. 9363" 


4 James ive “het Cer *rnebuking "Cary and vVhis father-in=haw, 
suffolk = for being all powerful, said, “Do not ye 
two (as it waire) hedge in all the court with a 
manner of necessitie to depende upone you?" 
Archaeologialxlpry ps'85 » 29 "December “615«. 
GR. Smith says that William Paulet, first Marquess of 
Winchester restored the Exchequer to a place of 
Supremacy under Elizabeth. "Winchester was the first 
of the line of Lord Treasurers who were not only in 
practical terms ministers of finance and thus key 
figures in the whole administrative system, but also, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, often 
chvefi ministers’ of the Crown "aswell. (VTA GH Re 
Smith, The Government of Elizabethan England (London , 


L96R) 2p. 52). 


sir Joseph Banks *-ed., “A true Collection as well sot sale 
the Kinges Majesties Offices and Fees in any of the 
Courtes at Westminister, as of all the Offices and 
Fees of his Majesties honorable Househould; together 
with all Fees apertaineing to Captaines and Souldiers, 
having: charge iof *Casties, Bullwarkes;? and Portresses 
within the Realme of England (Anno 1605)," 


Archacologiay Xi. p76". 


oimer | Katrigies: Servants © pin 2dr: 


ee Venice, 1610-1613, p. 376) dune olZ- 


oGrembenkaun Letrers,,. bio ss401: 


seid Bove Portland’ 156) ps5 7% 

oe P. Kenyon, ed., The Stuart Constitution (Cambridge, 
1966), pp. 61-62. See generally, H. E. Bell, An 
Introduction to the History and Records of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries (Cambridge, 1953). 
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Chamberlain Letters, i, pp. 357-358. It was more likely 


Ellesmere's influence although Carr probably 
Supported the candidature. Baron Ellesmere was 
THONASMEGETRCOny (CO, 1 e041 6157) 


Soh son, JAMeSei lb. 43 38x 
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Srhese positions were much too important to farm them out 

LO -deputi ese, Even. Buckingham would not havesdared to 
execute a major office by deputy. Aylmer, King's 
DPeEVattiiese  DriwlZo. 

escent. Lather,.was,,clerk. of.thée»Pravy Seal ton Blizabeth. 
Packer was sent by King James as his agent to the 
King of Denmark. He was made Secretary for the French 
tongue... Ninth > Report .of (theshistoricaleManuseripts 
Commission, Dp. 38v#a. 

tS ohn Chamberlain writing about Francis Bacon's refusal to 
allow anyone help him pay for a masque at Carr's 
wedding said, "his obligations are such as well to 
his Majestie as to the great Lord [Carr], and to 
the whole house of Howards as he can admit no partners. 
Chamberlain Letters, i, p. 493. Bacon, as Attorney- 
General, would take a major role against the favorite 
atehas tra adi. 

1 sir Robert, Cotton, (157i-1031). a bis: bicgrapherscalis Cotton 
a client of Carr. He also helped the favorite, at 
times.illegally, before, during, and after the arrest 
fOr murder. kK « shiarpe »w ole eRODeL te COUTOm Ox rord, 
199). Phew O44 2-13 Ge 


Oprancis Cottangton (c. 1578-1652) .— (As Clerkmextracrdinary 
he was assigned tovCarn sorts ce aN a lavcan, «Caco. mne 
Courtier, ‘The (Lite of sheord (Cotting rons Veco Lumb ia mo nce 


CWRU ee ee 


2tearr went to "deal" with the king for Trumbull in October 


H6l3. HME. Downsehire solv «bw 25on 
Tone 1 Cranfield (1575-1645)... Northampton sazd) Crantiela 


shrouded himself "under the grace of swete Rochester." 
CUS P. “Doms. e8l 0 UL bo epee or 


23 When Lake got a Seaton thesPrivy Counci Piieawacisatd, 
“This is the work only of my Lord >of Somersex.....). 
H Mice. Downshire, 1, .6p 100. 
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24 
George Chapman (c. 1559-1634). Prince Henry was the former 


patron of Chapman. In 1614 Chapman dedicated 'Odysses' 
€Oo Carr. The work dealing directly with Carr's career 
was the play, "The tragedy of Chabot Admiral of 
France." TT. M. Parrot, -ed., The! Plays of George 
Chapman, Thes Tragedies) i, (New York, 1961) "pp, 275- 
S37. This’ play is @ topical allegory which: shows a 
HuSt, SUbjECtiin Confiictiwith a iselfish king eet 
blames the hero's fall on unjust treatment and the 
envy of factions. See E. Rees, The Tragedies of 
George Chapman, Renaissance Ethics in Action 
(Cambridge? "Mass! 7 1195408 pps -1 56-133 
2 iithe Quene and the Prince are earnest in Sir H. Wottons 
Delalte. a i Chanberlarn Letters ii Desc oo. 
ecarr's Support for Neville must. be? looked! at in) terms,or 
his political orientation at this time because much 
of his advice came from Sir Thomas Overbury, a friend 
Clhycic  patrLot..'paLty. 


‘Evans, Secretary, p. 66. 
award of Dorset to Edmondes, quoted in Willson, Privy 
Coun ecieoboOr sap. elo: 


ce Ralph Winwood. ‘Chamberlain Letters, siijs ps 40. 


306 was a former Ambassador to France. 
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CHAPTER Vi 


THE PALL .OR sGARR 


Teil 


When Carr became Lord Chamberlain, in July 1614, he 
was at the height of his power. His many offices, and other 
offices whose holders he helped choose, made him the most 
powerful of James's courtiers and allowed him the role of 
great patron. Carr's marriage into and connections with the 
Howard family insured that their faction would be the 
Gomanantyone™ at comet? ’stThe favorite'sstitles*gavevhim 
prestige and his mainly-unearned gains made him one of the 
richest men in the kingdom. Carr achieved and maintained 
his dominance solely through the favor he enjoyed from the 
king. 

Each higher stage that Carr reached added to the list 
of those who opposed him. In addition to those who merely 
wanted to replace Carr's good fortune with their own was a 
GrouppeuheMm' patrrots;. "*whothated ,and  fearedt Carrs 
increasingly pro=Spanish stance? . The nominalvleader of 
thasmignoup), «Pembroke, @allso Pebttrhat her notecarumeshouta 
have become Lord Chamberlain. 

Events surrounding the 1614 Parliament and its after- 
Math werevthe Catalyse thatsforced” the=patriots ter oppose 
carredirectlys* The®fiavoriteyrin Reagueswith thewhowards, had 
attempted to block the calling of the 1614 Parliament, an 
act which angered the "patriots." Carr must have relished 
theveol@apsesorethis Partramenc,” ingJune 1614, because it 
left the "patriots" without the pro-protestant foreign 


policy they desired. The failure of this Parliament also 
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left the king without the money he had expected. James, who 
was ready to investigate almost any avenue in his search for 
cash, was led to believe that an alliance with Spain could 
solve his financial problems. The alliance, to be negotiated 
by Carr, and solidified by the marriage of Prince Charles 
and a Spanish Infanta, would have made the Anglo-Spanish 
Coma natdon the arbiters of Europe. Had ait taken places the 
Marriage would also have enraged the sensibilities of the 
English as much as or more than any other royal marriage in 
history. The single group most opposed to the scheme of 
alliance and marriage was the "patriots." 

AS slong vas» Carr (couldvcounty on hus" prop, the kings 
the "patriots" seemed to pose no threat to his career. Ina 


shrewd but dangerous move they struck at Carr through James's 


weakness, his love of favorites. Determined to replace 
Carr, the "patriots" held a meeting at Baynards Castle? and 
decided toy introduce a new beauty to the king. James, on a 


progress through Northamptonshire in August 1614, met the candi- 
date of the "patriots,"George Villiers. The beautiful and 
well-mannered twenty-two year old was taken to court by his 
backers and the jostling between old and new favorites 
began. On the 4th of November 1614, Villiers' fortunes were 
said to be at a stand because he was blocked from a position 

) 


in the bedchamber by Carr. However, in December 1614, 


James took delight in showing off his new plaything at a 


court masque. 
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Carr had a secure relationship with the kingrbutethe 
old favorite's reaction to the introduction of the new 
favorite alienated James and played into the hands of the 
Villiers faction. When James refused to terminate his 
fredgiangtaffairewithi Villaers ,wthe unsavory side of Carr's 
personality surfaced. Carr's behavior towards James became 
more stormy and more demanding. He allowed the king no 
peace and no escape from the outbursts. In a remarkable 
wetter from the end}.of 1615, -after\ Carr: wassaccused of tmurder 
butebefore his trial, James set out the reasons for his 
unhappinessswith Carrie +The kingewroteso£ his@sadnesstover 
Cheygdecrertroratienpin their physical relationship, for Carr 
had gone so far as to refuse to sleep with James. The king 
had unsuccessfully begged the favorite to return to sleeping 
in the royal bedroom, "I leave out of this reckoning your 
withdrawing yourself from lying in my chamber, notwithstanding 
my many hundred times earnestly soliciting you to the 
contrary."> The letter continued with an indictment of Carr's 
behavior: 

especiably tofglate sincesthetstrange 
phrenzy took you, so powdered and mixed 
with strange streams of unquietness, 
passion, fury and insolent obsctinancy, 
asiit chokes canddobseures@ali tthese 
excellent and good parts that God hath 
bestowed upon you. Even to rebuke me 
more: sharply and: bitterly >thansevereny 
mas benedunste do, tyet hato tinventaa ney 
act ,of qina Pind sa Gamenare ays to borrow the 
tongue of the devil -- in comparison 
whereof all Peacham's book is but a 
gentle admonition, that cannot come 


within the compass of any liberty of 
friendship.¢ 
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Carr also seemed to want to grieve the king by moving 
his complaints at "unseasonable hours" and by his "dogged sullen 
behavior." The heart of the king's complaint was that 
sworse than any other®thing thatvcan=be imagined, you have 
in many of your mad fits, done what you can to persuade me 
Phat you mean not so much to hold me by love as by awe, and 
that you have me se far in your reverence as that I dare not 
Offend you Or resist "your appetites; 1 told your twyce ror 
thryce that you might lead me by the hairt and not by the 

ial 
nose. 

James, In hve etter to, Carr, “made it. qumte clean why, 
Carr was so unhappy: 

First I tak God the searcher of all 

hairts to recorde that in all the time 

past of ydle talk I never knew, nor 

could out of anie observation of myne 

find anie appearance of anie such court 

faction as ye have apprehended; and so 

farre was I ever from overseeing or 

inadrirectiive feeadtngVokl At (it+f "had 

apprehendit it), as I protest to God 

I would have runne upon it with my 

feete, as upone fir, to have extin-— 

qurshed ite tile courlat have, seene 

anie sparkle of it... 
Perhaps more striking than the King’s “Untentionad) blindness 
about the conspiracy was James's willingness to continue his 


Felationship with a “reformed Carr despite the fact thar 


the latter had been accused of murder: 


Hold me thus by the hairt; ye may build 
upone my favour as upone a rokke that 
never shall feall you, that never shall 
wearie to give newe demonstration of my 
affection towards you; nay, that shall 
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NeVervsurLrer anie, co ryse an ane 

degree of my favour, except they may 

acknowledge and thank you as a further 

of it; and that I may be persuadit in 

my hairt that they love and honour you 

for my saik (not that any living ever 

shall come to the twentie degree of 

your favour)., 
James had given him every opportunity to change but Carr 
continued to be his OWN WOrStlenemy. By (23 yApri lols, 
James had made an extremely important decision about the 
Euture Of his two favorites by knighting Villiers and making 
him a Gentleman of the Bedchamber. 

It) may or may not be mere coincidence that Carr's 
private misfortunes were added to by political misfortunes. 
Politically he was dealt a grave blow in the early part of 
1615 after negotiations with the Spanish were reopened. 
DIGby, in a carefully worded dispatch to James’ ian Mareh 1615, 
completely undercut Carr's position by accusing the 
favorite of showing documents to the Spanish and exceeding 
his Jagheneelone ! The king was so angry that for a time 
he turned his back on the Spanish match, and Carr's negotia-~ 
tions were discontinued. It was prophetic that at the end 
OfeOih vy. L615) s -Carrscould neither obtain the posTeion of 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports for himself nor the position 
Of lord. Privy Seal ton nis candidate.*? 

By the winter of 1614-1615, and after Villiers 
career had been successfully launched, rumors spread that 
there was something mysterious about the manner in which Sir 


Thomas Overbury had piece He was an early friend to and 
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advisor of Carr; he also shared the goals of the Pipatriots. | 
Overbury was manoeuvred into a position of either accepting 
an embassy abroad or being imprisoned, because both his 
former friend, Carr, and the king wanted him away from 
court. He was hated by the king and queen for his insolent 
behavior towards them. Overbury became hated by Carr because 
he very much opposed Carr's plan to marry Frances Howard. 
The unfortunate young man was sent cor ene TOWwer iin April = 613; 
where he died from poison in September of the same year. 
By July 1615 Winwood had received reports that the cause of 
death was murder and by the end of that month Chief Justice 
Coke had evidence implicating the favorite and his wife.1? 
On 17 October 1615 Robert and Frances Carr were 
accused of murdering Sir Thomas Overbury. Their trials were 
held on 24 and 25 May 1616. Frances pleaded guilty.?* 
Robert faced a court composed of personal and political 


enemies 


yet maintained his innocence. —=Despite is sderence 
he was found guilty,+°® on circumstantial evidence, amidst 
rejoicing on all sides. Carr and his wife were (sent vo the 
Tower for seven years and then banished to Chiswick. She 
was pardoned in 1616 and died in 1632 and he was pardoned 
tnedo2 4eand. died in 645. 


Arthur Wilson described Carr after leaving the Tower 


7 alee 
"living in a private, and almost obscure condition. 


as, 
Almost all notices we have of him after his imprisonment 


deal with his finances. His strange,~ futile letters) -osthec 
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king were mainly pleas for financial enlargement .2° Few 


noticed his death and fewer lamented. 
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CHAPTER VI -— FOOTNOTES 


Af 
K. Van Eerde, The Spanish Match through an English 

Protestant's Eyes," Huntington Library Quarterly 
(1968-1969), pp. 59-75. Londoners showed their 
feelings by trying to burn down Sarmiento's house. 
Havian, (‘Cottington, wo. az. 

eae was a London house of the Earl of Pembroke. White, 
Castors) Ravens, ps. 89. 

ibid. pp. 90-9h: 


4 Lockyer, Buckingham. p78. 


>Matter, My Lords and Lady, Appendix F, p. 330. Uncited 
bur taker from Wu. (Halliwell ede s Lettersvomstne 
Kings: ©: ‘England, "ia, (London, V8S46)i i Thismiet tenewas 
written 29 December 1615. 


Diora, 10. 325. 


Matter, Myr GOrds sand sbady, (ps 33.8: 
Sipid ip. 328. 
eitaee hp. 331. 


10 cpedding, Bacon, Vv, Pp. 232. Digby was the, Ambassador ito 
Spain and against an Anglo-Spanish alliance. His 
dispatch to James was a very brave act that might have 
been motivated by the religious and political princi- 
ples he shared with his fellow “patriors | ac tteas 
more likely Digby knew that Carr was too impotent to 
retaliate. If the Vatter Ys the case we can date 
Carr's actual fall as some time before March 1615. 


anal 


Thomas Bilson (1546-1616). He had been added to the 
Commission to make sure Frances Howard could obtain 
a ninety (ine 06 tOberw Lo los 
TZ 


White. Cast of Ravens, p.7 200" 


13 ockyer, Buckingham, (pec. 


ta she was so unchanged by her experiences that she offered 
Villiers a £20,000 bribe in exchange for a pardon. 
S)°R. Gardiner, "On Certain Letters ~omentego 
Sarmiento de Acuna, Count of Gondomar, Giving an 
Account of the Affair of the Earl of Somerset, with 
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Remarks on the Career of Somerset as a Public Man," 
PHenaecologan xia eon oe 


15 aimost every one of the Peers would fit this category. 


16 carr Was) probably right tov say, “lIsfelly rather tor wwant 
of well defending, then by the violence or force 


CLvany, PrOOTE. «2.5 Cabala, pe) 2. 
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Robert Carr, "because “of “his appearance, was chosen by 
James as a favorite in 1607. For the next four years ,"°Carr 
was restrained from rapidly advancing in material gain, 
honors, and power. The largest impediment to advancement 
was the king's great minister, Salisbury. It was fortunate 
for the’ favorite that he was given’so’ long to study the ways 
and people of the court and to become steeped in James's 
pubimve sand’! private: ‘opinions. 

When sentient died, the king began to rule more 
directly, and with the help of Carr, embarked upon the 
experiment that has come to be known as "bedchamber govern- 
Ment. ivdamnes"s plan *to’take! over the duties’ of "Salisbury 
was based on dreams not on facts. He greatly overestimated 
his own capacity for sustained hard work and Carr's limited 
abilities. When James tired of personal control and returned 
to more pleasant diversions, an increased load of work fell 
on Carr's shoulders. From all evidence, Carr seems to have 
been industrious; however, he was overextended. The 
fawioriutevsat don #hekPrivy Council was! Treasurer ler toco tland: 
acted® esr Secretarymot State Lords Privy Sealverand= Lord 
Warden of the Cingue Ports as well as being named Lord 
Lieutenant of Durham. The duties connected with these offices 
Galviear for avSalisbury noty avvCarc 

The favorite had much more to do than the work 
associated with office and maintaining a private life with 


James. The king, by his show of confidence in and favor 
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towards Carr, made him the "channel" for those hundreds of 
subjects with suits. The most important consequence was that 
Carr achieved tremendous indirect control over office holding 
and policy. Those who wanted to use Carr's aid swelled in 
number until a powerful faction was fashioned. This faction; 
coupled with the one that had grown around his father-in- 
baweecuttolk, came.to dominate the court. In opposition were 
those whom Carr could not or would not help plus a 
politically motivated group who feared Carr's increasingly 
pro-Spanish stance. 

Carr's most serious weakness was that he proved to be 
something less than a brilliant thinker. As long as Carr, 
in executing his offices and determining which suits should 
go forward, had merely to reflect the opinions of the king, 
his knowledge stoodhim in good stead. Beyond such essentially 
clerical duties,y Carrs brought mos newiadeas: topanerease: the 
efficiency of government. Nor is there any evidence that his 
roletias 4position! holder was more thanta Stop-gap-uaWhile 
Carr cannot be accused of allowing any position in his control 
to deteriorate, more able men could have filled these 
pesationsiie Heicannot) even bergiven complete credit for the 
outstanding men who worked under him, for most of them would 
have risen with or without the favorite's presence in 
government. No solutions to the king's political and 
financial problems came from the favorite's quarter. Carr's 


effect with reference to Parliament was to drive a wedge 
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between this important body and the king. James's most 
pressing problem, lack of money, was actually exacerbated by 
the favorite. When he did try to help James with Gash 4 sGarr 
merely emphasized his part in the problem. Carr tried to 
reach beyond his abilities: "previously in England the 
favorites had been privados, now a favorite sought to become 
a politico." 

Carus, Lack 305 ability .2n voukdaing shus yowmesomtunes 
BOneced nin into ~<bhe arms. of advisors. Thesfirst ofthese. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, convinced the favorite to join the 
wOacEI1OtLS... Carr's .adherence to .this group swas ian..absurd 
course of action. When it became obvious that his career 
would stall unless he abandoned the "patriots," Carr switched 
ConNopmthampton form advice. ..A mone «persona! sneason at On athe 
change in advisors was Carr's, love match with Frances Howard. 
Overbury strongly opposed any dealings with the Howards and 
he was well aware of, the scandals waich wouldsresul Gl eomethe 
divorce between .Frances..and the Eanlof .Essex. ,iPubiue 
knowledge that Frances, and possibly Carr himself, had 
murdered Overbury sealed the favorite's fate after he had 
fahlen.«. The change in. advisors. brought «the pEavori te sinto 
line with the king's thinking, but it also angered Carr's 
former friends so much that it became obvious that at the 
first opportunity they would try to destroy him. 

The death .f. Northampton, sin. June olde ett Cariasco 


his own devices, and without the advice he would increasingly 
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need. Carr's fortunes were at their zenith and he appeared 
to be solidly entrenched both as a public figure and as the 
object of the king's affections. The favorite's reaction to 
the threat presented by the introduction of George Villiers 
Was panic. © Perhaps ‘Carr, as “a” lover of the king, reacted in 
the jealous, irrational fashion not unknown to the spurned. 
When James refused to protect Carr from the conspirators and 
PRELEAVehLEVS) “Villiers tlitsmay be that@the former favorite 
could not rise above his bitterness. Northampton probably 
would have counselled Carr to strengthen his already firm 
Standing with the king and covertly attack Villiers and his 
fellows. Carr, lacking good advice, became arrogant and 
peevish. The once-mighty favorite continued to be intransi- 
gent but James was determined not to be bullied and withdrew 
bis Supports an act that. caused: the favorite’ s fall. Sin’ the 
Elna aneltysocis Carpricannot be blamed™ formtne debacle sana. 
was his career; he merely played the cards he had been dealt. 
iteawas “Camnes's fault for choosing, Carr sand raising, the young 
man beyond the level of his competence. 

The king did not extract what could Nave Deen) a 
valuable lesson from Carr's career. After having his regime 
tainted by one over-mighty subject, James started on a Similar 
but more pronounced course with another. The new favorite, 
unlike Carr, never forgot that everything except his life 
was owed to the king. Villiers proved himself to be more 


able, more intelligent, and much less in need of advice than 
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Carr. The new favorite became much richer and more honored 
than James's previous protege. Villiers dominated the court 
much more completely and rigorously than any previous courtier. 
Villier's control over foreign policy make Carr's attempts 

in this area look feeble in comparison. Unlike Carr, 

Villiers became almost unassailable as both privado and 
Dolltico. _Whatever. function James may have expected of a 
politico-favorite Carr showed that he never really had the 
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